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“QKLAHOMA,” THE LAND OF PROMISE’ 
By Carl Coke Rister 
Part II 


By 1879 the western line of homesteader claims had reached 
the High Plains. From here to the Rocky Mountains was a zone 
of upward of two hundred miles in width, a semi-arid, unoccupied 
tableland, except here and there where in sheltered nooks ranchers 
had built their homes. Homesteaders hesitated to move farther west 
because cattlemen told them that farming would not pay. But dur- 
ing wet seasons, from 1880 to 1900, more than once they ignored 
this warning and moved onto the High Plains grasslands only to 
be driven back again by droughts. 


As the periphery of the Great Plains unoceupied lands was 
gradually reduced, the number of homeless emigrants increased. At 
Gainesville, Texas, at Joplin, Missouri, or at such Kansas towns as 
Baxter Springs, Coffeyville, Arkansas City, Caldwell and Wichita, 
hundreds of covered wagons lined the streets and overflowed the 
wagonyards and nearby camping sites, with their dust-stained and 
faded covers carrying such legends as ‘‘On to Oklahoma,’’ ‘‘To the 
Land of Promise.’’ 


Bearded proprietors of these wagons talked of ‘‘Oklahoma’’ 
wherever they gathered about campfires, in hotel lobbies, in the 
stores, or on the streets. Would the government continue its ‘‘Okla- 
homa’’ exclusion policy? How would the federal courts construe 
land seekers’ claims to ownership under the Homestead Law? Oc- 
casionally, one would enliven conversation by a ‘‘don’t tell anybody’’ 
rumor that Kansas City and Saint Louis business men and rail- 
road corporations had entered into an agreement to force the fed- 
eral government to open the country to settlement. Strike while 
the iron is hot! This was urged on every hand. The federal gov- 
ernment was pursuing a course of least resistance; it could not 
afford to push the Boomers out of ‘‘Oklahoma’’ with one hand 
and beckon conniving cattlemen to enter with the other. 


Small matter that some of these news-mongers were well known 
ne’er-do-wells, shiftless and care-free, and, indeed, that some were 


1 Part I of this series, “Free Land Hunters of the Southern Plains” by Carl Coke 
Rister, appeared in The Chronicles, XXII (Autumn, 1944), No. 3, pp. 392-401. 

; For a detailed account of the Boomer movement in Oklahoma, including a 
biographic sketch of David L. Payne, its leader, see Carl Coke Rister, Land Hunger: 
David L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boomers (Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1942). It should be remembered that “Oklahoma” as used in this paper 
refers to the unassigned lands taken from the Creeks and Seminoles by the treaties 


of 1866, comprising the present counties of Logan, Oklahoma, Cleveland, Canadian, 
Kingfisher and Payne, = - 
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of shady reputation. ‘‘Ain’t this a free country?’ was their un- 
answerable reply to the lawman’s challenge to move on. Their 
covered wagon home cost little. In fact, land hunting did not re- 

_ quire a large investment. Some movers had just enough money to 
buy a few weeks’ supply of food—a sack of flour or two, a side of 
bacon, a bag of beans, dried apples or peaches, salt, soda and sugar, 
and invariably coffee and tobacco. Then a few tin cups, plates, 
and wooden-handle knives and forks were added to the wagon chuck- 
box. With a change of clothing for each member of the family, 
a few blankets or quilts to pitch into the wagon before moving, 
the average drifter was willing to start for the land of promise. 
To satisfy this urge, he would frequently sell his Indiana, Iowa 
or Kansas farm of 40 or 80 acres to acquire ready cash. 


_ _ But there were many times more land hunters of better qual- 
ity.2. They had come west to build new homes and to develop the 
country, sometimes bringing along furniture, household goods, 
chickens, geese, cattle, sheep, plows and other farm implements. 
Yet. whether they were of the one class or the other, they gave 
willing ear to the glib promoter. And ‘‘Oklahoma’’ was a fertile field 
for promotional enterprise. If its lands were available for entry 
under the homestead laws of 1862, even though claims would incur 

. official frowns, the ever increasing number of land hunters were 
willing to undergo trial and hardship to procure them. 


During the fall of 1879, after C. C. Carpenter had abandoned 
the ‘‘Oklahoma’’-bound colonists at Coffeyville, another leader ap- 
peared in Wichita, Kansas. David Lewis Payne, the new ‘‘Moses,’’ 
was a man of striking personality and broad experience. He was 
essentially a frontiersman, although a Hoosier by birth, and seemed 
ideally cast for the role of Boomer leader. He was six feet and 
_ four inches in height, weighed two hundred and fifty pounds, and, 
according to his admiring neighbors, was as ‘‘strong as an ox.”’ 
_ As homesteader, professional hunter, bullwhacker, guide and scout 
_ before the Civil War, he had pretty well run the gamut of border 
lifes Then during the war he had served as an enlisted man in 
the Union army; and in post-war days, during the Indian outbreaks 
_along the Kansas border (1867 and 1868-1869),* he had been com- 


2Among the members of Payne’s Oklahoma Colony were lawyers, press re- 
porters, schoolteachers, railroad employees, physicians and men from various walks 
of life. See Payne’s membership lists, in Payne Papers, Oklahoma Historical Li- 
- brary, Oklahoma City. 
, 3 At Payne’s request, William W. Bloss, a correspondent of the Chicago Times 
4 and a personal friend of Payne, wrote a sketch of the Boomer movement and of 
‘Payne’s early life, up to 1881. But for reasons unknown it was never published. 
_ The sketch is the most dependable account of Payne’s life and activities of the 
_ pre-Boomer period. The manuscript is now in the Oklahoma Historical Library. 
4Printed report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 1867 (To- 


. peka, 1868). 
i 
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missioned as captain of Kansas volunteers. He was also a border 
politician. Twice he was elected to the Kansas House of Represen- 
tatives (1866-1867), was appointed as postmaster at Leavenworth 
(1867) and finally as Assistant Sergeant-at-arms of the House of 
Representatives and other minor posts in Washington (1875-1877). 


As a homesteader, Payne established titles to three Kansas 
properties of 160 acres each: one in Doniphan County (1858), a 
‘“nanch’”’? near Wichita (1870), and a farm near Newton (1872)2 
He lost his Leavenworth postmastership because of irregular accounts 
and Governor 8. J. Crawford, his bondsman, took over his Doniphan 
County farm. His Wichita and Newton properties were awarded 
others by court decisions because of his carelessness in financial 
enterprises.® 


The raw frontier often influenced strongly its people, accen- 
tuating both their virtues and vices. And Payne was no exception; 
he was an opportunist in every sense of the word. His dugout was 
a general supply store on a Texas cattle trail where travelers and 
newly arrived settlers could make purchases. Here they could pro- 
cure liquid refreshments all the time and staple groceries a part 
of the time! The Oklahoma War Chief of January 19, 1883, rem- 
inisced that Payne fed and clothed every starved emigrant who 
visited his ‘‘ranch’’ during these early days, gave him ““whiskey 
and ammunition or anything else he had, and in addition, a shake 
of the hand and a ‘‘God bless you old boy!’ ’* Here, too, Payne 
was a Don Quixote whose Sancho Panza was a eertain ‘‘Uncle 
Ned,’’ a bald headed darky of northern Kansas. Later, according 
to one authority, he employed a housekeeper, Rachel Anna Haines 
who became his common law wife. ‘‘Ma’’ Haines, as she was later 
called by the Boomers, was ever afterwards Payne’s constant com- 
panion, to which irregular union was born a son, George. But 
Payne’s visitors at the ‘‘ranch’? were many—honest home seekers 
travelers, adventurers, gamblers and ne’er-do-wells—and to all he 
was hospitable, helpful, and entertaining. On the other hand, he 
tad a aie borrower from anyone who would lend him money 7 

ecasionally he was seen in we i ; 
ti Hues saloons and gambling halls; and he sel- 


Nevertheless, Payne well deserved hi i i 

. Ll s border title of ‘‘Prince 

a Boomers.”’ No sort of criticism, disappointment, or threat could 
ampen his ardor for the ‘‘Oklahoma’’ cause. In years to come 

his enemies referred to him as a ““dead-beat,’’ ‘‘loafer,’’ ‘‘vagabond,”’ 

i ote te 2 P 2 


5For a review of these earl Marjori ; 
, farjorie Aikman C “David I 
Payne, The Father of Oklahoma” fee : ie ee 
3 i lea d Master’s thesis, Universi i 
ita, Wichita, Kansas, May 30, 193 Pris. 1: Woda Poon 8 
6 Ibid., 18-19, 27-28. yo NOs PS ae 


‘The Kansas Chief, Troy, Kansas, April 25, 1889; “He Knew Him Well” (Ex- 
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convicted criminal,’’ ‘‘drunkard,’’ and ‘‘notorious Boomer’’.. But 
he bore all these opprobriums calmly. He believed firmly that 
Oklahoma * was a part of the public domain and therefore subject 
to homestead entry. As a consequence, his ringing challenge of 
On to Oklahoma!’’ rallied border home seekers again and again 
in spite of official frowns and threats of cattlemen and Indians. 


Payne returned to Wichita after his dismissal as Assistant Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives in Washington and estab- 
lished his headquarters on Douglas Avenue. In September, 1879, 
he journeyed southward to ‘‘Oklahoma’’ and tentatively selected 
the site of his colony. Then in December following, he met with 
Frank B. Smith, proprietor of the Beacon, Frank Fisher, W. C. 
Glenn, and Oscar Smith to discuss ways and means of organizing 
a colony. Partly growing out of this meeting, a few weeks later, 
at a Wichita mass meeting, Payne’s Oklahoma Colony appeared, 
with the following officers: D. L. Payne, president; Dr. R. B. Green- 
lee, vice-president; John Faulkenstein, treasurer; W. B. Hutchison, 
secretary; W. A. Shuman, corresponding secretary; and T. D. Crad- 
dock, general manager,’ although later the personnel of the organi- 
zation changed from time to time. Membership dues were $2.50. 

A short time later, Payne joined with others (mainly Wichita 
promoters) to form the Oklahoma Town Company, each stockholder 
of which paid $25.00.9 These two organizations kept the Boomer 
leader supplied with fairly adequate funds, although occasionally 
he staged special coNections to pay lawyer fees or a representative’s 
expenses to Washington. A member of the Colony was entitled 
to claim a 160-acre homestead and to enter its location in the Boomer 
elaim ledger, after which it was recognized and protected against 
other claimants. And in the same way, a stockholder of the Town 
Company was to be allowed a lot in the future capital city of 
“Oklahoma’’ and was to share dividends accruing in either Com- 
pany. Although federal officials warned more than once that ‘‘Okla- 
homa’’ lands were not open to home steaders, Payne was able to 
convince the Boomers that all such claims would attach under the 
terms of the Preemption Law when once the country was legally 
opened, even if they should now be disallowed. 


- Boomer income from dues and contributions was considerable, 
but expenses were heavy. Letterheads, pamphlets, circulars, litho- 
eraph posters, and other materials were necessary, and correspond- 
ence by the secretary with thousands of inquirers must be main- 
tained. All these things required funds. In addition, large ex- 
nenditures were made for travel, hotel bills, lawyer fees, and for 
aunching a newspaper (the Oklahoma War Chief, in 1883). 


8 Bloss manuscript, Part IV, 1. Cf : ‘ 
9 Officers of this organization were I. W. Steele, president; Payne, vice-presi- 
nt; and George M. Jackson, secretary, ibid. 
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Payne’s first colony invasions of ‘‘Oklahoma”’ were in 1880. 
On April 26, the Boomers broke camp on Bitter Creek, about six 
miles east of South Haven, and moved southward. In Payne’s party 
were twenty-one men. Four days later they reached a point about 
one and one-half miles southeast of the North Canadian, where 
immediately they began to survey their “‘New Philadelphia.’7#® On 
May 15, Lieutenant G. H. G. Gale and a detachment of cavalry 
from Fort Reno arrested thirteen Boomers who were then in camp 
and conducted them to Fort Reno.!! From here they were escorted 
back to Kansas and freed with a warning that if they were again 
arrested on a similar charge they would be prosecuted under the 
Indian Intercourse Law of 1834. But on July 5 again Payne and 
twenty-one followers, including six of his former companions, were 
back at their old camp on the North Canadian. Hardly had they 
adjusted themselves to camp life before Lieutenant J. H. Pardee 
and a detachment of the Ninth Cavalry (Negroes) from Fort Reno 
arrested them and took them to the fort. From here they were 
sent northward under escort to Polecat Creek, south of Hunnewell, 
within the Outlet, and put under the custody of Captain Thomas 
B. Robinson.!2. Robinson questioned Payne closely. A short time 
later he reported to his superior that Payne boasted of having re- 
ceived advice from ‘‘eminent legal talent’? in Washington, Saint 


Louis and Kansas City. He told Robinson that his two invasions — 


had been strictly in accordance with instructions and that he was 
to continue his efforts until the ‘‘Oklahoma’’ problem was aired 
before a federal court. Robinson stated that the men arrested ap- 
peared to be ‘‘more respectable’’ than those on the former raid, 
and concluded: ‘‘I think a majority of them are temporarily em- 


ployed to go with Payne on this expedition and are unquestionably | 


remunerated by some agent acting for the A. T. & 8S. F., M. K. & 
T., and the Saint Louis and San Francisco railroads.’’!% 


From Polecat Creek Payne and the ‘‘second offenders’? were 
taken to Fort Smith to appear before Judge Isaac C. Parker but 
their cases were postponed for a later hearing and Payne was free 


to resume his Boomer activities. By December he had assembled — 


more than three hundred Boomers in a camp near Arkansas City, 
which was soon abandoned for another at Caldwell. At each place 


federal cavalry under Colonel J. J. Coppinger kept a constant vigil — 


3, 1880. 


10“A New Philadelphia,” in Sumner County Press, Wellington, Kansas, June — 


11Gale to the Post Adjutant, Fort Reno, May 17, 1880, in “Records of the q 


Department of Justice, Files of the Attorney General, re. David L. P 1 

Pe National Archives, Washington. Hereafter cited as RK D. 7: paeeree 
a Robinson to the Assistant Adjutant General, Caldwell, Kansas, July 23, 1880, 
eg Major General John Pope to the Assistant Adjutant General, July 22, 1880, 


13 [bid. 
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to prevent their intrusion within ‘‘Oklahoma.’’!4 So the winter of 
1880-1881 was a severe trial for both the Boomers and troopers, 
the temperature for several days sinking below zero. On December 
23 Caldwell citizens gave two wagon loads of food to the Boomers ; 
but this was soon exhausted, and since the campers were without 
funds, early in January they were finally disbanded and allowed 
to return to their homes. 


On March 7, 1881, Attorneys James M. Baker, Thomas H. 
Barnes and William Walker argued Payne’s ease before Judge 
Parker. District Attorney William H. H. Clayton was aided in the 
prosecution by the Five Civilized Tribes’ ‘‘defense committee,’’ 
headed by G. W. Grayson, a Creek> Clayton’s case was simple. 
Under the Non-Intercourse Law of June 30, 1834 and an enact- 
ment of August 18, 1856, unauthorized white men were not per- 
mitted within Indian Territory. The first intrusion called only for 
expulsion with a warning not to return, but a second earried a 
fine of $1,000 for the violator. Now the ceded lands of the Creeks 
and Seminoles were yet a part of Indian Territory, and since Payne 
was a ‘‘second offender’’ he was liable to the penalty under the law. 
Indeed, this was the decision which Judge Parker rendered on 
May 2.16 The government’s case was a civil suit in the nature of 
an action to recover from Payne a penalty of $1,000. Yet Payne 
had no money or property against which an assessment could be 
made, and no other penalty was provided! Therefore the govern- 
ment’s victory was a~hollow one, and Payne was free to resume 
his Boomer activities. 


Within the next two and one-half years, six other invasions of 
*Oklahoma’’ were made by Payne and his followers. But each of 
these were of much the same pattern. The Boomers would cross 
the Kansas line unobserved by the troopers, travel southward to 
Deep Fork Creek or the North Canadian River, and begin the pre- 
liminary tasks of establishing a colony. Then a cavalry detachment 


14Payne’s “Proclamation,” in Cowley County Telegram, Winfield, Kansas, 
November 3, 1880. For the Boomer winter camp experiences, see Wichita Eagle, 
December 16, 1880; Sumner County Press, Wellington, Kansas, December 16 and 
23, 1880; St. Joseph Herald (Missouri), December 19 and 24, 1880; the Caldwell 
Post, December 23, 1880; Wichita Beacon, December 29, 1880. 

15Indian leaders were greatly alarmed because of Payne’s invasions. See 
D. W. Bushyhead to Samuel Checote, September 10, 1880; id. to id., October Be 
1880; resolution presented at the emergency council of the Five Civilized Tribes at 
Eufaula, Creek Nation, October 20, 1880; Grayson to Checote, October 22, 1880; 
Grayson’s report to the Creek Council, October, 1881; and printed report, titled 
Indian Affairs, No. 7070, May 2, 1881—all in “Creek Foreign Relations,” Indian 
Archives, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City. _ ey : 
_ 16Manuscript copy of Judge Parker’s decision, ibid.; “United States v. David 
L. Payne,” in Federal Reporter, Vil, 883-896. For contemporary press comments, 
see Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington, Indian Territory, May (253 1881; Cherokee 
Advocate, Tahlequah, Indian Territory, June 1, 1881; Wheeler’s Independent, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, May 11, 1881. 
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would appear, effect their arrest, and escort them back to Kansas 
via Fort Reno. One expedition was an exception. In July, 1881, 
Payne visited with relatives at Gainesville, Texas, and while there 
organized an ‘‘Oklahoma’’ invasion. The main party traveled di- 
rectly to the North Canadian, but Payne and a few companions 
entered Indian Territory at Red River Crossing and went first to 
the Wichita Mountains and then turned eastward to the North Cana- 
dian. Federal troopers broke up this colony, as they had earlier 
ones, sending the Texas colonists southward to the Red River and 
conducting Payne and a few Kansans who had joined him back 
across the Cherokee Outlet. 


There were also occasions when Payne with only a few com- 
panions entered ‘‘Oklahoma’’ to survey colonial sites, to hunt for 
mineral deposits, or for other reasons. For example, he and a party 
of surveyors were arrested on January 24, 1882, while they were 
engaged in surveying a town site within the present limits of Okla- 
homa City. The prisoners were first escorted to Fort Reno by the 
soldiers and then taken over the Texas Cattle Trail to Kansas.!8 _ 
A few days later, Payne and his friend, Tom Craddock, again slipped 
across the Kansas line and reached the North Canadian River un- 
observed. After hunting here a few days, Craddock returned to 
Kansas to recruit a new colony and to bring back supplies. So 
Payne was left alone. He spent from February 16 to March 12, 
1882, in a dugout cut into the steep embankment of a small ereek.!9 
Soon his supplies ran low and he could not secure wild game be- 
cause of stormy weather. Loneliness, gnawing hunger and sickness 
caused him to lose courage but on March 12 Craddock returned 
with food and other supplies. Payne was too discouraged to remain 


in ‘‘Oklahoma’’ and presently the two men were on the road for 
IXansas, 


Undoubtedly the most trying invasion experiences of the Boomers 
were in August, 1882, and in February, 1883. On the first occasion, 
Payne and a party of twenty-six men, women and children, inelud- 
ing Mrs, Haines and George, crossed the Kansas line south of 
Hunnewell and traveled to Deep Fork Creek, about six miles north 
of present Oklahoma City. Here Second Lieutenant C. W. Taylor 
and a detachment of Negro troopers arrested them after ‘‘a rough . 
and tumble fight.’’ As some of the colonists were ‘‘first offenders,’’ 
they were allowed to return to Kansas without escort, but Payne 
W. L. Couch, the second in command, W. H. Osburn, his wife and 


17 Caldwell Post, July 21, 1881; 
County Press, July 28, 1881. 
Caldwell Commercial, Caldwell, Kansas, Tebruary 16, 1882. 
ave Fe oe era account, written by pencil in a notebook, is found in the 
iscellaneous” file, Payne Papers, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, 


Wichita Beacon, August 3, 1881; Sumner 
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child, and a few others were taken to Fort Reno as prisoners.2° While 

at Fort Reno, Payne wrote Captain F. T. Bennett, commandant 
a strong letter of protest in which he stated that in the twenty-five 
years he had spent on the frontier he had never seen such disregard 
for personal rights as exemplified by the troopers in their recent 
action, that not even a vigilance committee would ‘‘drae sick women 
and children around over the country.’’ ‘ 


A short time later the Secretary of War instructed Bennett 
to send the prisoners to Fort Smith, Arkansas, for a hearing be- 
fore Judge Parker. Payne was pleased to hear this and told Bennett 
that he greatly desired a court hearing. He did not like to be 
taken to Fort Smith by the direct wagon road, however, for he had 
been told that Indians were lying in wait to kill him.2!. He asked, 
therefore, that he and his friends be sent southward to Henrietta, 
Texas, from there they could travel by rail via Dallas to Fort Smith 
and reach their destination more speedily than by the more direct 
wagon road. Bennett acceded to Payne’s request, but probably dis- 
counted the story of an assassination plot. Under a small escort 
commanded by Second Lieutenant Taylor, the prisoners were carried 
in wagons southward over the Fort Sill road. 


Taylor’s troubles now began. Osburn protested the moving of 


his wife and child who had become ill with heavy colds. Taylor 
was not unmindful of Osburn’s plight for when he arrived at Fort 
Sill he stopped long enough to procure medical aid. At Henrietta, 
a physician warned him that the child was dangerously ill and should 
be left in town until its condition was improved, but Taylor’s orders 
were to move on without delay.22. So he went at once to the Fort 
Worth and Denver Railroad depot and waited impatiently for the 
next east-bound train. 


Meanwhile, Payne had been allowed to go into town to make 
certain purchases, at least one of which was ill-advised for soon he 
returned to the station boisterously drunk. He had also employed 
an attorney, who in turn had secured a writ of habeas corpus to 
force Taylor to surrender his prisoners to local authorities. The 
‘Lieutenant refused to recognize the authority of the local court, how- 
ever, explaining to the constable who had come to serve it that 
his prisoners had violated the Indian Intercourse Law and were 
federal prisoners. A short time later the train arrived and Taylor 
“hastily loaded the Boomers aboard, just as the Clay County Sheriff 
and a posse came hastening up. Again Taylor refused to recognize 


‘ 20 Payne to Bennett, September 10, 1882, in 1802 folder, ibid. Major General 


John Pope’s report on the invasion in H. Ex. Docs., 47 Cong., 2 sess., No. 1, Part 
a 


O87 < ’ 
@ 21 Bennett to the Assistant Adjutant General, W. D. Whipple, September 30, 
1880, in R. D. J., Payne. For the purported assassination plot and other particulars, 
see Cherokee Advocate, October 13, 1882; Caldwell Commercial, December 14, 1882. 
22Payne’s Side of the Story,” in Caldwell Commercial, October 5, 1882. 
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the rights of a local officer and he and his troopers with drawn 
guns guarded the prisoners until the train left the station. 


Payne now realized that his cowp had failed. He ‘‘seemed 
chagrined and surprised,’’. . . Taylor reported, ‘‘and became quite 
abusive and boisterous; so much so that I was on the point of gagging 
him.’’23 But he soon became quiet, after he had warned the Lieu- 
tenant that other attempts would be made to rescue him at Decatur 
or Dallas. Yet no other trouble was encountered and the remainder 
of the journey was completed without mishap. At Fort Smith, the 
Boomers were bound over for a later hearing before Judge Parker. 
Payne, in turn, brought an indictment against Taylor for cruel 
treatment and for holding him and other Boomers beyond the 
period specified by law.24 But-the indictment was later dropped. 


By early January, 1883, Boomers were collecting at Wichita, 
Hunnewell, Arkansas City and Caldwell. A federal judge, George 
W. McCrary, had recently rendered an opinion that because of num- 
erous changes the boundaries of Indian Territory could not be de- 
fined under the Indian Intercourse Act.2> This had stimulated 
Colony enlistments. At Arkansas City alone fully 600 membership 
certificates were sold during January, and a camp of 500 home 
seekers was set up near town. 


_ It was from this point that on February 2 the next noteworthy 
invasion of ‘‘Oklahoma’’ was made. A blizzard struck the wagon 
train shortly after its start and the mereury in the thermometer 
was sent tumbling. The women and children riding in the wagons 
and covered with quilts and blankets suffered less than did the 
men who drove the teams or who rode horseback. Payne complained 
that his feet, fingers and nose were frozen, but that Mrs. Haines 
and little George stood the cold like heroes.2® The journey indeed 
was a via mala, Streams were frozen over, limbs of trees were. 
bending with heavy coats of ice and snow, and the north wind pierced 
through the shabby garments of the travelers. As they were ap- 


"23 Bennett to Whipple, September 10, 1882, in R. D. J. P 
24 Secretary of War Robert T. Lincoln to Attorney G ayne. 
October 18, 1882, in “Instruction Book,” II, ibid. ney Svenere), CMa eaae 


25 Judge George W. McCr in 
Bi of 1a Payne peo Crary to Senator George F. Hoar, March 25, 1882, in 
olonel J. D, Bingham, Deputy Quartermaster General, sent Agen : 
Somner 4 inspect the Boomer camp at Arkansas City. The latter’s ae as 
aay we e on February 2 and 5, 1883, in R. D. J., Payne. Payne’s notebook narra- 
ce t) — experiences covers the period, February 1-20, in “Miscellaneous” file, 
alec salen. See also Caldwell Post, March 1, 1883; Oklahoma War Chiefs 
pate ~ i 1883. The Oklahoma War Chief was published at Wichita, Kansas, 
sh rei - March 9, 1883; at Geuda Springs, Kansas, March 23- July 19. 1883, 
: ugust 30, 1884; in Indian Territory, April 26-May 3, 1884; at Arkansas Cit : 
ansas, May 10, 1884, and February 3-June 11, 1885; at S 1 e 


Octob ; outh Haven, Kansas, 
: ae er 23-December 4, 1884; and at Caldwell, Kansas, June 18, 1885-August 12, 
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proaching Deep Fork Creek, Lieutenant Stevens and twelve Negro 
troopers intercepted them to demand their arrest. But the doughty 
Payne replied that they did not have time to stop and invited the 


‘Soldiers to travel with them. Stevens accepted the invitation, since 


his detachment was too small to force the Boomers to surrender. 


“Camp Alice’’, about eighteen miles east of present Oklahoma 
City, on the North Canadian, was established on the afternoon of 
February 8.- But the Boomers had little time to effect a permanent 
Settlement. Before nightfall Captain Henry Carroll with ninety 
enlisted men of the Ninth Cavalry joined Stevens. The Boomer 
leaders, anticipating a demand to surrender and to disband the 
colony, had agreed among themselves not to comply. But only Os- 
burn, the secretary, held to the original understanding, until Carroll 
threatened to use his troopers to enforce compliance. Then he re- 
luctantly gave himself up. After resting their teams here a few 
days, the colonists trudged disappointedly back to Kansas and the 
erestfallen leaders were taken to Fort Reno. Soon they, too, were 
returned to Kansas. 


Osburn now charged that Payne had violated his pledge not 
to surrender and that he had willingly given up to smoke ‘‘Havanas’”’ 
in Stevens’ tent while the troopers were rounding up recalcitrants.?" 
E. A. Nugent, who had accompanied Payne on an ‘‘Oklahoma’’ in- 
vasion in 1882, made an even more sensational accusation.28 He 
said that Payne had offered to seH out to the cattlemen for $260,000. 


' Payne replied hotly that Nugent’s accusation was ‘‘vile lying stuff,’’ 


and referred to his accuser as an ‘‘old Broken Down and Broken 
Up, Bloated Up Drunkard.’’® For a time this situation caused 
a rift in Boomer ranks, and Osburn announced that he would launch 
a new movement, but the breach was soon closed. 


Legal matters kept Payne away from the southern Kansas 
towns during 1883. On January 27, 1883, his attorney, 15 Es 
Ruggles of Wichita had filed an application in the district court 


- of Leavenworth County for a temporary injunction against Secre- 
tary of War, Robert T. Lincoln, and Major General John Pope, 
~ commander of the Department of Missouri, of which ‘‘Oklahoma’’ 
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was a part. Since Payne had been ejected twice from ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ 
a part of the public domain, on May 15 and July 15, 1880, and - 
held in custody for periods beyond that prescribed by law, these 


27 Points of view of the two factions seen in “Mr. Osburn’s letter,” Oklahoma 
War Chief, March 9, 1883; “The ce a ede Hundred” (Couch’s reply), ibid.; 
- *s Story,” ibid., March 23, } 
pe eatuide ct the Oklahoma Boom,” in Wichita Eagle, March 29, 1883. _ 

29 Payne to “Ed. Eagle,” April 13, 1883, in 1883 folder, Payne Papers. This 
letter was later published in the Oklahoma War Chief, May 17, 1883, but improved 
in composition and spelling. 
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two officials were held liable in the amount of $25,000.29 Since the 
status of the ‘‘Oklahoma’”’ lands was involved, the Boomers regarded 
the suit as of great importance and employed the well known Topeka 
legal firm of S. N. Wood, J. B. Waters and J. S. Ensminger to 
press the suit. United States District Attorney J. R. Hallowell 
was greatly alarmed. He felt that if Payne should win his case 
he would immediately trumpet it from one end of the country to 
the other as clearing the way for ‘‘Oklahoma’’ settlement. 


Thus, while Payne was in Topeka, the colonial movement was 
left in charge of W. L. Couch, vice-president of the Boomer organi- 
zation, The new leader was sincere, honest, and had the respect of 
the Boomers. In rapid succession, he launched three ‘‘Oklahoma’’ 
invasions during 1883.31. But on each occasion his colony was 
broken up, the ‘‘first offenders’’ expelled, and the ‘‘second of- 
fenders’’ arrested, detained for a few days at Fort Reno, and fi- 
nally escorted back to Kansas. On the first and second invasions, 
the colonists made a show of resistance, and it was necessary for 
the troopers to overpower and bind them and haul them away. In ° 
one instance, a hostile Boomer was tied behind an army wagon and 
led or dragged for a distance of twelve miles toward Fort Reno. 
Couch came to the end of the year, therefore, without having suc- 
ceeded. 


By early January, 1884, Payne was again at the helm. He 
now thought it wise to vary his tacties. Hearing on his injunction 
suit having been postponed, he returned to Wichita? Here a few 
days later he addressed a large assemblage of Boomers, urging them 
to furnish him with enough money to go to Washington. He warned 
that a powerful lobby backed by the ‘‘Indian and eattle rings’’ 
was bringing pressure on Congress to enact severe laws against 
‘““Oklahoma’’ intruders. He believed that he could cireumvent them 
if he could present the Boomer cause to Washington leaders. His 
listeners promptly gave him the amount required, and a few hours 
later he was on an east-bound train. 


30 A pamphlet titled In the Circuit Court of the United States, District of 
Kansas. David L. Payne, Complainant vs. Robert T. Lincoln and John Pope, 
Defendants in Equity, No. 3868. Brief of Defendant John Pope Resisting the Ap- 
plication for a Temporary Injunction—J. R. Hallowell, United States Attorney and 
Charles B. Smith, Assistant United States Attorney. 

31 Eugene Couch, “A Pioneer Family,” manuscript in the Oklahoma State Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City. Letters in the Payne Papers, 1883 folder, also throw light 
on this period, e.g. Couch to Payne, August 22, 1883; id to id., August 27, 1883; 
John McGrew to D. L, Payne, August 18, 1883. In addition, consult “Brief of 
papers showing action taken by the War Department in connection with the in- 
vasion of the Indian Territory by D. L. Payne and others since April, 1879,” in 


Beh eee a pon 1 sess., No. 1278, Part II, 27-36, 38-46, 437-463. 
he fer rary refused to grant the injunction. See Wichita Beacon, Sep- 
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Payne had left Wichita so hurriedly that he had not taken time 
to bid Mrs. Haines and his son goodbye. But at Saint Louis he 
wrote them a letter, promising that he would not stay long and 
* that while away he would shun the saloon.33 <A short time later 
he reported to his Kansas friends that he had arrived in Washington 
and had accomplished much success. President Chester A. Arthur 
had promised to re-examine the ‘‘Oklahoma’’ land problem without 
prejudice to the Boomers; and even Secretary of War Robert T. 
Lincoln had said that eattlemen would be expelled. Members of 
Congress were also friendly. Chairman W. S. Rosecrans of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs was much impressed by Payne’s 
charges concerning bribe-taking officials in Indian Territory and 
_‘‘eattle ring’’ slush funds,*4 and wrote Payne that ‘‘the matter may 
be ripened so that you can have some show.’’?> All these things had 
eaused Payne to write his Wichita friend, John Koller, ‘‘I tell 
you we will win. The only thing is the want of money.’’ But 
Koller was not sufficiently impressed to send money, and Payne 
was soon back in Kansas. 


While in Washington Payne had also conferred with Commis- 
sioner McFarland of the General Land Office relative to the status 
of the Cherokee Outlet and had been told that federal commissioners 
had given it to the Cherokees as an outlet to the buffalo and salt plains, 
and that it was no trespass to go thereon. Payne took this to mean 
that he could colonize it. In June, 1884, therefore, he crossed the 
Kansas line southwest of Arkansas City with the vanguard of more 
than 1,500 settlers and established a number of settlements, the 
chief of which was Rock Falls on the Chikaskia River, a few miles 
from South Haven.** But troops under Captain Francis Moore and 
directed by Connell Phillips from the Union Indian Agency at Mus- 
kogee broke up the settlements, expelled the home steaders, and 
again arrested Payne and the ring leaders of the movement, even 
though Payne, at the time quite drunk, threatened to cut the throat 
of the first negro trooper who touched him.** 


Payne and his fellow prisoners were now subjected to priva- 
tions, hardships and even cruelties for thirty-two days by the angry 
soldiers. He had been a thorn in the flesh of the border army for 


33 Payne to “My Dear Annie,” February 2, 1884, folder for 1884, Payne Papers. 

34 Undated letter from Payne to “Gen. W. S. Rosecrans,” ibid. Payne _pre- 
sented similar charges to other federal officials, e.g. “The Letter,” in Oklahoma 
War Chief, May 3, 1884. : 

35 Rosecrans to Payne, April 5, 1884, ibid. 

36 Oklahoma Chief, June 14, 1884; Colonel Edward Hatch to Assistant Adjutant 
General, June 26, 1884, in R. D. J., Payne; id to id., in Records of the Department 
- of Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, Letters Received, Special Case Now 11 

37 Rogers’ report of August, 1884, ibid. See also Geuda Springs News, Geuda 
Springs, Kansas, August 14, 1884; Indian Journal, Muskogee, Indian Territory, 
August 14, 1884; Cheyenne Transporter, August 15, 1884; Indian Champion, Atoka, 
Indian Territory, September 6, 1884, 
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more than three years and his captors were determined to treat him 
in such a way that he would abandon the movement. | During the 
warm days of August and early September he and his fellow suf- 
ferers in covered wagons were hauled about over rough roads in 
cramped positions without being allowed to exercise. At night they 
lay in small tents before burning fires, even though the weather 
was hot and suffocating. And generally their food consisted of 
black coffee, bacon and bread with seldom a variation. Payne’s only 
solace was his letters to Mrs. Haines and George and a diary to 
which he confided his resentment and misgivings.*® Finally, he 
was brought before Judge Parker, was cited to appear at a later 
hearing, and was indicted on a penal offense of selling liquor in 
Indian Territory. Payne was gravely alarmed because of this new 
charge for he realized that if he were convicted it would mean a 
long prison sentence.*? 


But after he was released he again returned to Wichita to re- 
sume his Boomer activities, seemingly more determined than ever 
to succeed. He was now regarded as a martyr to the homesteader 
cause and popular receptions were given him in Wichita, Caldwell, 
Arkansas City and Wellington.*” Enthusiastic homesteaders swelled 
the ranks of his colony, and once more long trains of white-topped 
wagons moved over all roads to the Kansas border towns prepara- 
tory to a new raid on ‘‘Oklahoma.’’ 


But the sands in Payne’s hour-glass had run low. During the 
summer of 1884 he won a legal victory at Topeka. In September 
preceding he and other Boomers had voluntarily gone before a 
federal grand jury at Wichita to give evidence of their invasion 
of ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ and immediately they had been charged with eon- 
spiracy against the government under section 5440 of the Revised 
Statutes. So now J. Wade McDonald, as their attorney, appeared 
before Judge Cassius G. Foster. He presented the Boomer ease go 
ably that Judge Foster ruled that a trespass on ‘‘Oklahoma’’ lands 
was not a criminal offense and ordered that all indictments against 
the intruders be quashed.“! A short time later Payne was back in 
southern Kansas proclaiming his good news.*2 Wherever he spoke 


38 Payne’s day-by-day narrative covers the period from August 7 to 28, 1884. 
S. L. Mosely, a fellow prisoner, also kept a daily record of this period. Both are 
in the Payne Papers, “Miscellaneous” folder. While on the trip Payne wrote two 
letters to Mrs. Rachel Anna Haines, on August 21 and September 2, and one to 
his son George, on August 28. These three letters are in the 1884 folder, ibid. 
39 On November 29, 1883, J. Wade McDonald, Payne’s attorney, wrote to 
John F. Lyon, adviser of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association: “If it is possible 
for you to secure a dismissal or non prosecution of the whiskey charge now pend- 
ing at Fort Smith against Captain D. L. Payne, I assure you that your lands will 
not Szain be troubled in any way by the ‘boomers.’” 1884 folder, Payne Papers. 
ra | Waking Up,” in Wichita Beacon, September 17, 1884. 
* United States vy. Payne and Others,” in Federal Reporter, XXII, 426-427. 
é The Oklahoma War Chief of November 20, 1884, well expressed Boomer exul- 
tation by its front page caption, “Glory Hallelujah! Oklahoma at Last Opened!” 
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to his followers he said that this decision removed the last barrier 
to peaceful occupation of ‘‘Oklahoma.’’ While on his way to Fort 
Smith to stand trial on the liquor charge, on November 27, Payne, 
accompanied by Mrs. Haines, arrived in Wellington and addressed 
a large assemblage. Next morning while at breakfast with friends 
in the De Barnard Hotel, he suddenly died.42 Many faithful fol- 
lowers believed that he was poisoned by hostile cattlemen, but a 
local physician who made a post-mortem examination stated that 
death came as a result of a blood clot forming in the orifice of the 
pulmonary artery. 


War Department and Indian Bureau officials disregarded Judge 
Foster’s decision and pursued their former policy of arresting all 
intruders within ‘‘Oklahoma.’’ The Boomers, now under the leader- 
ship of Couch, stormed across the Kansas boundary with guns in 
their hands, ready to maintain their rights by force. But happily 
bloodshed was avoided and they were finally persuaded to submit 
their rights to the President and Congress. This was fortunate 
for public sentiment was now swinging about in favor of the Boomers. 
Early in 1889 William F. Vilas, Secretary of the Interior, negotiated 
settlements with the Creeks and Seminoles, which were presently in- 
eorporated in congressional enactments, whereby these tribes re- 
linquished their claims on the ‘‘Oklahoma’’ district for which they 
jointly received more than four million dollars.44 Senator Henry 
L. Dawes suceeeded in attaching a rider to the Creek measure pro- 
viding that a person who entered the ceded region prior to its open- 
ing by law would forfeit his right to procure a homestead therein. 
An appropriation bill containing the Seminole agreement carried a 
similar provision. It also authorized the President to open ‘‘Okla- 
homa’’ to settlement under the terms of the homestead law. Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison acted in accordance with this last men- 
tioned amendment by issuing a proclamation throwing open the dis- 
trict to settlement at the hour of noon, April 22, under terms of 
the federal homestead law. Since there were many times more home- 
stead claimants than there were 160-acre tracts, the formal opening 
precipitated a race for lands, a ‘‘run’’ whereby upward of fifty 
thousand home seekers established claims. 


43 Both the metropolitan and border press carried long articles on Payne’s death. 
Cf. Kansas City Evening Star, November 29, 1884; St. Louis Republican, November 
29, 1884; St. Joseph Herald, November 29, 1884; Sedalia Daily Democrat, Novem- 
ber 29, 1884; Oklahoma War Chief, December 4, 1884; Indian Journal, December 
4, 1884; Cheyenne Transporter, December 5, 1884; Sumner County Standard, No- 
vember 29, 1884. 

44 The Creeks were paid $2,280,857.10 for that part of Oklahoma lying north 
of the North Fork of the Canadian, and the Seminoles were given $1,912,942.02 for 
that part between the two Canadians. For details of the two agreements, see S. Ex. 
Docs., 50 Cong., 2 sess., III, No. 98; S. Ex. Docs. 50 Cong., 2 sess., TI, No. 122; 
S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong., 1 sess., IX, No, 78, 20-22. 
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EDWARD PALMER’S COLLECTION IN THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY 1868 
By Rogers McVaugh* 


In the year 1868 Dr. Edward Palmer, even then a veteran col- 
lector of fifteen years’ experience, spent seven months in the Indian 
Territory and made a large collection of botanical, zoological and 
ethnological specimens. The localities visited by Palmer and the 
routes over which he passed have never been set forth in detail and, 
as far as the writer is aware, his collections of 1868 have never 
been the subject of any systematic investigation except as individual 
specimens have been examined incidentally by workers in the various 
fields of natural science. The exact source of Palmer’s material 
has not always been clear to subsequent investigators, for the data 
accompanying his specimens were not of the fullest, and the loeal- 
ities at which he collected were frontier posts of a more or less tem- 
porary nature. Cope, for example, in his classical works on rep- 
tiles and amphibians, cites many of Palmer’s collections of 1868, 
chiefly those from ‘‘Fort Cobb’’ or ‘‘Old Fort Cobb’’; far from 
being aware of the actual location of Fort Cobb, he sometimes as- 
signs it to Texas and sometimes to California! 


_ The entire collection of 1868 became the property of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, from which the duplicates were distributed. The 
plants, comprising some 450 numbered specimens, were supplied 
with printed labels as follows: ‘‘Distributed by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Collected by Dr. Edward Palmer in the Indian Territory, 
chiefly on the False Washita, between Fort Cobb and Fort Ar- 
buckle, 1868.’’ One set of the specimens was sent to Dr. John 
Torrey for naming! and is now at the New York Botanical Garden; 
a second essentially complete set is in the United States National 
Herbarium. Numbers were assigned to the specimens after the ar- 
rangement of the collection according to the system of Bentham and 
Hooker. Since no numbers were assigned in the field, it is im- 
possible to derive any details of the collector’s itinerary from the 
present arbitrary sequence of numbers. It is likewise impossible 


* Rogers McVaugh is Associate Botanist, Division of Plan i 
Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural prema 
Sereda of Se Beltsville, Maryland —Ed. ok 

-here seems to be no list of these collections, either in New York or in 
A aage i and it may be that the aging Torrey never completed the work of 
identification. Palmer, upon returning to Washington late in 1870, wrote to Torrey 
inquiring about the date of his 1868 collections. Torrey’s reply, dated Dec. 16 

o, was in part as follows: “I will send the list of the Indian Territory plants, 
as far as they are determined. You shall have at least the genus, and a good 


proportion of the species named. An i 
; i y that may be doubtful, I 
soon as I get through with some other pressing eck wr ese 
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to determine the exact locality from which any given specimen may 
have come. In some cases, however, it may be found possible to 
_ascertain the approximate source of a collection by consideration 
' of the known flowering season of the plant, its eeographical range, 
and Palmer’s itinerary as set forth below. 


The present account of Palmer’s travels in the Indian Terri- 
tory has been prepared chiefly from the following sources: (1) A 
series of letters from Palmer to Professor Spencer F. Baird, who 
was then Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. These 
letters are now in the historical files of the Smithsonian, under Ac- 
cessions 1136 and 1317. (2) Letters and reports in the archives of 
the Office of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
“(3) Palmer’s journal, now lost, but quoted extensively in an un- 
published manuscript by the late W. E. Safford. This manuscript 
is now in the files of the Division of Plant Exploration and Intro- 
duction. (4) Maps on file in the Division of Maps of the Congres- 
sional Library. The most important of these are a War Depart- 
ment map of the Indian Territory (by order of Maj. Gen. J. M. 
Schofield, 1869), and a map of Kansas, Texas and the Indian Terri- 
tory (War Department, Engineer Bureau, 1867). (5) Unpublished 
material from the files of the Division of Birds, U. S. National 
Museum. 


At the beginning of the year 1868 Palmer was in Washington. 
Here, early in January, he was appointed to the post of doctor for 
the newly established Kiowa-Comanche Indian Agency, in the 
Leased Lands west of what was then the Chickasaw Nation. Al- 
though he did not hold the degree of Doctor of Medicine, Palmer 
had had some medical training, and practiced locally in Kansas 
before the Civil War, and had served as an army surgeon both 
during and after that war. Colonel Jesse H. Leavenworth, the 
officer under whom he had served in Colorado in 1862, was to be 
the agent for the new Kiowa-Comanche Agency, and urged Palmer’s 
appointment because of his previous good work as surgeon in the 
United States Army. 


From Washington Palmer went by rail to Kansas City, stopping 
briefly in St. Louis to visit George Engelmann, to whom in previous 
years he had sent plant-collections for identification. On January 
21st he wrote to Baird from ‘‘Levenworth City,’’ Kansas; he ex- 
pected to leave the following day with Colonel Leavenworth and 
party for Fort Gibson, Arkansas (now Oklahoma), and Fort Ar- 
buckle, in the Indian Territory. 


After leaving Fort Gibson the party crossed the Arkansas River 
by ferry and stopped for a time at the Creek Agency, a few miles 
up the river in what is now Muskogee County, Oklahoma. <Accord- 
ing to Safford they reached Cherokee Town, in the Chickasaw Na- 
tion (that is, at the junction of Rush Creek and the Washita River, 
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near the present site of Pauls Valley, Garvin County), on Feb- 
ruary 17th. After a halt for dinner they crossed and made their 
way up the Washita. On the 19th they camped on the Washita 
about 20 miles below Fort Cobb, subsequently remaining at this 
camp about two weeks while awaiting a move to a permanent lo- 
cation. Palmer’s reports indicate that his Indian patients, during 
this early period, were numerous. On March 3rd he wrote to Baird, 
noting that the following day he expected the move to the new camp. 


By the middle of March the new agent and his party had es- 
tablished themselves at the first permanent site of the Kiowa-Co- 
manche Agency, in Eureka Valley, just south of the Washita River, 
some ten miles? east of Fort Cobb in what is now Caddo County, 
Oklahoma. The presence of the Agency at this spot is confirmed 
by a letter from Agent Leavenworth to the Indian Commissioner, 
dated April 22, 1868, and headed: ‘‘Kiowa & Comancha In. Agency, 
Eureka Valley, L.L.’? The following year, 1869, the Agency was 
removed some 30 miles to the newly built Fort Sill, in the modern 
Comanche County, east of the Wichita Mountains. It is unlikely 
that Palmer ever visited the Wichita Mountains, as at the time of 
his stay on the Washita River there was relatively little travel south- 
ward from the Agencies on that river, and his letters contain no 
reference to any trip of this sort. He could scarcely have had any 
official reason for visiting the Wichita Mountains, as the site of 
Fort Sill was not selected until midsummer of 1868, after his de- 
parture from the Agency.® 


Palmer’s single reference to the Wichita Mountains, in his letter 
of March 18th, to Baird, is as follows: ‘‘The agent expects in a 
few days to start for the Witchata Mountains.’’ If indeed the 
agent carried out his plan for such a trip, and even if Palmer ac- 
companied him, it is clear that the latter was not absent from the 
Agency for any extended period, for among his letters and reports 
from Eureka Valley are three dated respectively March 31st, April 
8th, and April 21st. 


On April 22nd the agent, Colonel Leavenworth, wrote to the 
Indian Commissioner complaining of Palmer’s inattention to duty. 
He regretted that Palmer’s attitude had changed so greatly since 
his service in the Army in Colorado, that he was now wholly with- 
out interest in the ailments of his Indian charges, but was entirely 


absorbed in his avocation, the collecting of specimens for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


2Palmer’s notes accompanyin i i Divisi i i 
I g specimens in the Division of Birds show that 
i made collections on. March 14, 18, 19 and 21, and April 1, at the “Kiowa ae 
xe s.e. Ft, Cobb. The actual distance is somewhat less than this. 
ee the report of Brevet Maj. Gen. B. H. Grierson, dated July 14, 1868, 


fn the F, ak : ‘ 
aaa fa ‘ the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the year 1869, p. 67 (Wash- 
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Palmer wrote to Baird on April 23rd, and to the Indian Com: 
missioner on April 25th, explaining his own position and maintain- 
ing his innocence of the charges made by the agent. In spite of 
this, Colonel Leavenworth on May 4th discharged him from his posi- 
tion as doctor to the Agency; this brought a vigorous protest from 
Palmer and also from Major Henry Shanklin, who was in charge 
of the nearby Witchita Agency, also located in Eureka Valley. 
Shanklin not only wrote to the Commissioner in Palmer’s behalf, 
but had the latter move his effects to the Wichita Agency and con- 
tinue his work there. 


Some blame doubtless attaches to Palmer in this affair; from 
the amount of material he collected in 1868 it is clear that a con- 
-Siderable portion of his time and energy must have been spent on 
his own pursuits, perhaps to the detriment of his Indian charges. 
It may be, however, that Colonel Leavenworth was somewhat hasty 
in his judgment of the case; his management of other affairs of 
the Ageney was not always above criticism, and his letters and 
reports published in the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs indicate that his temper was sometimes short. 


After his removal, about May 8th, from the Kiowa-Comanche 
Agency to that of the Witchitas, Palmer seems to have maintained 
some degree of contact with both groups. Some of the Indians 
were friendly, but many were definitely hostile to him. This, ac- 
cording to Safford, was because of their fear of his ‘‘charms’’ and 
the possible ill effects of these upon themselves. Whatever the cause 
of the ill-feeling, its existence is well established. It was discussed 
by Palmer in his own letters and it was mentioned by Major Shank- 
lin in a published report.* 


In speaking of the Kiowas and Comanches, Shanklin says: 


“Their conduct was insolent and humiliating to the last degree. . . 
Dr. Palmer, the physician of the district, and who made his home at the 
agency, had become a special object of hatred, to such an extent that 
threats were made that they would kill him... receiving information 
from one of their own tribe that they intended to burn the agency and 
kill the doctor, it was deemed prudent to move at once. The night after 
the building was burned with all its contents.” 


Palmer wrote to Baird from the Witchita Agency on May 31st. 
Soon after this, as detailed in a letter written from Fort Arbuckle 
on June 10th, he discovered the plot to kill him and left at once 
for the Fort, which he must have reached sometime during the 
first week in June. Fort Arbuckle lay a few miles west of the 
Washita River, between Wildhorse Creek and the Arbuckle Moun- 
tains, near the present site of Hoover, Garvin County, approximately 
100 miles east of Fort Cobb. Palmer doubtless returned to it by 


4 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1868, p. 287 (Wash- 
ington, 1868). 
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the same route he had traversed the previous winter, that along 
the Washita. 


From early June until late September Palmer worked out of 
Fort Arbuckle, apparently making his headquarters there between 
collecting trips into the surrounding country. His first trip, as 
indicated by the records of the Division of Birds, was to the east- 
ward into the Choctaw Nation. We find him crossing Blue River 
(probably in the modern Johnston County) on June 20; on the 
24th he made collections probably in the same area; on July 1 he 
collected at Boggy Depot (now Atoka County). 


On July 12 Palmer wrote to Baird from Cherokee Town; pre- 
sumably he had by this time returned from Boggy Depot and passed 
through Fort Arbuckle en route. From Cherokee Town he planned 
to return again to Fort Arbuckle, thence to make a trip to the 
southwest. On August 6 he wrote again to Baird, this time from 
Fort Arbuckle, still planning a trip (which seems not to have ma- 
terialized) to Texas before returning to Washington. On Septem- 
ber 22 he wrote again from Cherokee Town; he had been sick and 
was expecting to leave by carriage for Leavenworth, Kansas, at the 
end of the month. On October 10th he wrote from Leavenworth, 
summing up the situation in a characteristically laconic manner: 
‘‘Arrived safe but in bad health.’’ 


Thus seems to have ended Palmer’s field-work for 1868; he re- 
turned to Washington, doubtless by rail from Kansas City, during 
the fall or early winter. He is not known to have collected plants 
either during the return trip to Leavenworth or after his arrival 
there, but quite possibly he may have done so, His season’s activity 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. February 19 to about June 1. Vicinity of the Kiowa-Co- 
manche Agency, in Eureka Valley, east of Fort Cobb. All the 
spring-flowering species in the collection were doubtless obtained 
here, for but few if any of these could have started to grow before 


this, while Palmer was on his way from Leavenworth to Fort Ar- 
buckle in February. 


2, June 1 to June 10. Trip from Fort Cobb to Fort Arbuckle, 
presumably along the road which at that time ran south of the 
Washita River and more or less parallel to it. Because of the haste 
with which this trip was undertaken, it may be supposed that rel- 
atively few specimens were collected en route. — 


3. Harly June to late September. Vicinity of Fort Arbuckle. 
Most of the collections made during the summer and fall probably 
came from an area approximately that now comprised by Murray 
and Garvin Counties, within a radius of not more than 20 miles 
from Fort Arbuckle. The known exceptions are those collections 
made during the midsummer trip into the Choctaw Nation, when 
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Palmer travelled something over 50 miles from his base. He seems 
to have passed several times along the Washita River between Fort 
Arbuckle and Cherokee Town, and he may have made other trips 
out from his headquarters at the fort. 


4. October 1 to October 10. Trip from the Indian Territory 
to Leavenworth, Kansas, probably by way of Fort Gibson. If, as 
Palmer had planned, the return trip to Kansas was made by earri- 
age, there must have been relatively few opportunities for collect- 
ing along the way. The route followed was probably approximately 
as follows: THast-northeast from Fort Arbuckle toward Perryville 
(now MeAlester, Pittsburg County); this was the road to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and ran some miles south of, and nearly parallel 
to, the Canadian River. The road to Fort Gibson turned off to 
the northeast about 20 miles west of Perryville, and crossed the 
Canadian just above the junction with the North Fork; passing 
through Fork Town (or North Fork Town), in the present Me- 
Intosh County, it turned to the north and ran almost straight to 
Fort Gibson. The road from Fort Gibson to the north followed 
the valley of the Neosho River at least to the southern boundary 
of Kansas. In Kansas roads were more numerous, and the party 
with which Palmer was traveling may have elected to ascend the 
Neosho further so as to strike overland to Lawrence, or to leave the 
river a short distance north of the Kansas line and take the road 
eastward to Fort Scott before proceeding northward. 
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THE OLD NORTH TOWER AND CHIMES AT EDMOND 
By Charles Evans 


The pioneer life of Oklahoma did not permit much exercise of 
the aesthetic. While the love of the beautiful is inate in every heart, 
still it takes years of preparation and frequently that preparation 
s asoned and sweetened by wealth to bring that basic element of 
all art to its fullest bloom. The first days of Oklahoma hfe were 
spent in breaking out the stubborn sod, fashioning rude places of 
abode and conquering harsh and unyielding environments. So, no 
wonder that even after statehood came into being, bringing with it 
the necessity for broad expansion; no wonder when necessity com- 


pelling the state to erect buildings of large proportions and set them ~ 


in grounds that permitted the use of the landscape artists with tree, 
shrub and flower to give the character that was needed, there was 
no will or desire or understanding and so the public grounds of 
schools or colleges and other public buildings appeared desolate and 
neglected. 


Stern necessity seemed to exact such harsh and cruel economy 
that most all of the public buildings of the state were built of cheap 
material or if the material was good the form used was straight, 
narrow and barren of any ornament. The University of Oklahoma 
in 1907 had one building, that of the central administration build- 
ing that was pretentious and somewhat attractive. It was set in a 


broad flat prairie stretch and though one discerned a thoughtful — 


and commanding hand had shaped an outline of drives, walk-ways 
and approaches that presaged a splendid future development, still, 
the small elms, the scant shrubs and waste of uncultivated weed-grown 
lawn gave nothing of interest to a cultured mind to enjoy. The A. 
& M. College at Stillwater had an old central building of quaint 


design and away from it walk-ways across the grass led to a few — 


other buildings that were repelling to the eye because of their lack 
of interesting columns or arches on pleasant lines. All revealed that 
time must be the approach to culture. 


The Capitol building of Oklahoma, begun in Governor Cruce’s 
administration, was finished after several years of construction in 
Governor Williams’ administration, Again economy betrayed art 
and a building that could have been in a proper setting, a revela- 
tion to the thinking citizen and the discerning traveler that here a 
commonwealth had been erected in the twentieth century with heir 
of the best values that centuries past had given to the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; this economy had set this great building down in a slice of 
land fifty or a hundred feet from a highway and with borders on 
east, west and south so restricted that it would not have proved 
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a fitting site for a handsome country school building. This record 
and criticism, if criticism it be, is not offered as a challenge to the 
wisdom and the worth of the early day founders of Oklahoma. It 
took Rome more than 700 years to shake off its mud and ugliness 
and reach the splendor and culture of the Caesars. It took more 
than 500 years for Athens to move from the harsh building of 
Draco’s Era to the beneficent beauty of the epoch of Pericles and 
when we look upon the finer things that now in architecture and 
in other arts adorn many centers of this new state, we rejoice that 
Oklahoma has done in fifty years what it took Greece and Rome 
to do in 500 years. It may be said that in a few years after the 
Capitol was erected Governor R. L. Williams obtained enough land 
on the south to permit the Capitol an approach and a setting com- 
mensurate with its dignity. 


In 1911 a campus and buildings of the State Teachers College 
at Edmond, the oldest and largest institution of its kind in the state 
at that time, appeared a small tract and buildings of apparent waste 
and neglect. Sage grass appeared here and there; the lawn was 
pitted with holes and a few dwarfed or at least neglected elms 
traced in spectral form the edges of the side-walks leading up and 
around the buildings. There were just two buildings, the larger 
one of brick, meant to be strictly utilitarian was in design a splendid 
definition of the word. The other, sitting on the northern edge of 
the campus, known as the north building was interesting in detail. 
It seemed that some workman in stone, desiring to express his inner 
spirit said to himself, ‘‘In spite of blueprints or plans and beyond 
what the constructor may give me to work with, I have this stone 
with which to build a tower and under God I shall build it to please 
myself.’’ he cacy 


Thus, the building stood in 1911 a thing of beauty and shall 
be a joy forever as long as the cultivated eye at search in those 
parts for something artistically wrought in stone may look upon it. 
He had taken a firm close grade of red sand stone, gathered from 
a quarry some six miles away and with dextrous stroke had set 
out a tower not surpassed nor seldom equalled in the southwest. 
In the shaping of this tower someone making the plans must have 
conceived the hope for a clock in the pinnacled top of the tower, 
but there in a beautiful circle of stone rested a white painted board 
for almost twenty years with a clock’s hands painted in black tracing 
out a certain time of day. 


On June 5, 1911 a newly elected president of the college made 
inspection of the buildings. It was disclosed that the properties of 
the institution were very much in decay and disorder. As the cen- 
tral feature of any institution where teachers are trained there was 
needed a Training School. The old north building had wings of 
brick attaching to the central stone, of which the north tower was 
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a part, and this brick was fast falling away and making eondemna- 
tion of the whole building essential. Here was a challenge that ought 
to be met at once but no money seemed to be in sight for essential 
repairs and building. Search was made into the appropriations and 
it was discovered that some $35,000 was to be turned back June 30, 
1911, because no need was in sight for its use in developing a better 
state teachers school! 


In consternation and resentment the president went immediately 
to the Governor, Lee Cruce and State Board of Affairs composed of 
E. B. Howard, Lon Frame and Gene Morris and begged at once 
that this money should be put in use at once for repairs and restor- 
ing to genuine service the old North Tower building. They responded 
at once and architects were set to work on taking away the wings 
of brick and replacing them with the same type of stone that com- 
posed the north tower. The interior of the old north building was 
thrown out and plans for a modern training school on the first 
floor and classrooms on the upper developed, and by June 30, con- 
tracts were let and work had begun. 


With all this restoration of the north building, it was evident 
that the white board with the clock hands on the top of the tower 
would make the building appear, even with its splendid restoration, 
a sort of hall of mockery. By throwing the board away still the 
tower would have a blind, forbidding and vacant stare. The presi- 
dent went to the Board of Public Affairs and begged them for 
enough money out of the appropriations in the next biennium for a 
clock with chimes. The simplest of chimes ringing across the campus 
would speak to hundreds, and even thousands of prospective teachers 
in Oklahoma and constantly tell of the inate desire of the soul for 
harmonious sound, Chimes would remind them of historical build- 
ings, of great cathedrals and wonderful memorials throughout the 
world where men had placed bells of music to tell a story of de- 
votion and high faith. 


When a request for purchase of chimes to the Board of Affairs 
was made, it provoked much mirth even to the point of rauecus hi- 
larity. One member shouted to the other, ‘‘Come here, boys and 
hear this! Here’s a good man gone crazy. He is asking for $1200 
or $1400 for clock and chimes. What is a chimes??? So the presi- 
dent went away knowing that he would have to turn elsewhere for 
a while for his chimes and clock. There is always one unfailing 
source of support to the American teacher. It is to the youth, the 
pupil life which surrounds him; they never fail. So, in plain terms 
the plan to complete the old North Tower building by placing a 
clock with chimes in it was placed before the assembled pupils of 
the Central State Normal. They responded with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. They were poor, they had little money but they had the 
will to work. So through suppers, candy sales, campus fairs and 
many other phases of money-getting and with the help of the pro- 
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gressive forces of Edmond citizenship, some $550 and a petition 
from the student body and faculty were laid before the Board of 
Public Affairs, that the remainder of the money, some $750 to be 
given for the purchase of the clock and chimes. The Board of Affairs 
responded with a splendid spirit. On June 12, 1912, the Old North 
building with its new wings of sand stone, with its modernized train- 
ing school quarters was finished with the clock in the tower, after 
twenty years of waiting; the chimes rang out while more than a 
thousand teachers upon the campus cheered. 

Of course, the Old North Tower building with its chimes and 
_ hew dress would not look very pleased or pleasing from any point 
of a campus so barren and repulsive as that afforded by Central 
State Normal of 1911. So, as these brick wings were being re- 
placed by attractive stone and the clock and chimes about to be 
lifted to the tower, the pupils of the institution were called upon 
to assist in making the lawns and walk-ways into a proper setting. 
Money was sought for horses and teams to break the sod or work- 
men to spade up beds for flowers and shrubs and the fertilization 
of the ground. ‘‘No money was to be had from the state funds,’’ 
said those in authority at the Capitol. Again the students were told 
the story and were asked if they would furnish plows and the power. 
They laughingly and quickly responded. Some of them secured the 
plow; others found ropes to act as harness; and upon the campus 
in a little while appeared twenty or more young men pulling at 
ropes and with the plows turning over the sod. Others were using 
spades and hoes in development of flower beds; still others were 
finding means to bring upon the campus fertilizers that would 
permit flowers, shrubs and grass to grow. Professor Fred C. Ives, 
teacher of agriculture in the college with the help of the pupils 
made up large and essential hot beds and in the spring of 1912, 
thousands of petunias, marigolds, zinnias, snapdragons and other 
plants were ready for the beds and borders. The students, young 
men and women alike, did the planting and by June 12, 1912, as 
the chimes in the tower rang out for the first time, the campus 
presented a scene unlike anything that had been attempted in the 
state before. Thousands of beautiful blooms and massed verdure 
gave a setting to a smooth lawn of fine grass and the old North 
Tower had come into its own. 

Out of this coming of the chimes and lawn development, steps 
leading toward the enrichment of a pleasing environment for teachers 
and students at Central State Normal, grew a movement as was 
planned by such work, that spread over this state and gave to hun- 
dreds of town, city and country schools, a setting of color and cul- 
ture which the child-life in and about all schools must ever have 
to do proper work. It has been found by close survey that a large 
percent of pupils in the rural schools of America and even in small 
towns, leave school because they dislike and despise their barren 
and repulsive surroundings. 
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EARLY TIMES ALONG THE ARKANSAS RIVER 
By Louise Morse Whitham’ 


If there are archeologists after the next Ice Age, some twenty- 
five thousand years from now, they may dig into the sizable heaps 
of Tulsa’s ruins and from the twisted masses of metal deduce that 
here was once a settlement of Steel Users. Thus they will indicate 
our manner of living, or our ‘‘culture’’, from a general use of some 
typical item. 


Twentieth century archaeologists are proving that so far as 
human use is concerned, Oklahoma is not a new land. Scientific 
excavations in the Grand River valleys have revealed at least four 
distinct cultures, the very latest discoveries identified as Mound 
Builder artifacts.2 Stone mealing bowls and weapons are remains 
from the oldest known culture. Cave Dwellers, perhaps as recently 
as 250 B.C. to 500 A.D., left their records along Honey Creek, near 
Grove. Those low mounds so common in eastern Oklahoma are the 
ruins of pre-Caddoan earth-houses. In them pottery has been found 
which is unsurpassed by that of any other American tribe.* 


Prehistoric remains thus show the same cycles of possession, 
followed by conquest and change, which characterize the more recent 
occupancy of our state. 


Civilization moved westward along the Arkansas River system, 
the great highways of this primitive land. Its place names were 


1Mrs. Louise Morse Whitham, sponsor of the Tulsa Historical Society and 
teacher of history in Central High School, Tulsa, is well known for her interest 
and contributions to the history of the Arkansas River region in Oklahoma The 
article here published for the first time should be particularly valuable to teachers 
who seek to interest their pupils in collecting local and state history, suggesting 
as it does a plan of procedure for class work. It represents the original draft of 
Chapter I for a student-produced history in the study of the Tulsa region. Taking 
this as a basis a few years ago, a research and writing class of sixteen specially 
selected seniors in two semesters work blocked out the work-sheets, the forms of 
which are still in use as “Historical Background” by state history classes in Central 
High School. Since that time, every reference in the way of books and published 
material relating to Northeast Oklahoma and Tulsa in particular has been classi- 
fied by the students and is used by them in preparing and correcting their work 
units. This plan for class procedure has aroused fine interest in the study of 
local history. The Tulsa Daily World (Sunday edition) is publishing a series of 
articles, “Early Days in Tulsa,” written and edited by Mrs, Whitham.—Ed. 

2The Tulsa Daily World. October 12, 1939. 

3 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
i e ee (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Co., Inc., 1929). Vol. 
» Pp. : 

4Grant Foreman, “Early Trails Through Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Ill (June, 1925, No. 2, pp. 99-119; Muriel H. Wright, “Early Navigation and Com- 


merce Along the Arkansas and Red Rivers in Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
VUI (March, 1930), No. 1, pp. 65-88.—Ed. 
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given by the explorers and trappers who made our early history. 
The first written observations on the peoples of the Arkansas Valley 
were made about four hundred years ago. At that time, in 1542, 
the Spanish explorer, de Soto, had penetrated the territory far west 
of the Mississippi, and Coronado had crossed Oklahoma into Kansas. 
Coronado visited the upper reaches of the Arkansas, and de Soto 
the lower, each unaware of the other. Both wrote about the num- 
erous and peaceful Quiveran tribes (Caddoans) living in dome- 
shaped, timber-framed dwellings covered either by grass-thatch or 
earth. With the Spanish came a valuable beast of burden, the horse, 
and because of it the whole manner of transportation and warfare 
was greatly changed for the Indian. Finally the peaceful Caddoan 
tribes were forced to give way before the warlike Sioux whose de- 
~ scendants we know as the Osages.5 


Almost two centuries later, Bernard de la Harpe, a French 
trader, made a trip northwest from his establishment at Natitoches. 
When he struck the Arkansas river in Kansas he followed it home- 
ward, and thus became the first white man to set foot on Tulsa 
soil. His diary tells us that after spending ten days in a con- 
federated Caddoan-Pawnee (Panioussa) village near Coweta, he 
continued down river on the morning of September 13, 1721. He 
estimated the population of the village at about seven thousand. 
It must have had some permanence for near by were cultivated 
fields of Indian corn, beans, pumpkins, squash and tobacco. As 
the hunters were organizing a buffalo stalk and as there were both 
tepees and huts in the village, some of the number were probably 
visitors.® 


Most successful of the French traders who bought furs from 
the Indians of this region were the Chouteaus. When their trading 
monopoly with the Osages of Missouri was given to another in 1796, 
Major Jean Pierre Chouteau set out to the southwest to find a new 
location suitable for a trading post. Guided by his Osage friends, 
over old hunting trails, he finally reached a point on the Neosho, 
which he called the Grand River, near the Arkansas. Here he 
established Chouteau’s Trading Post at what we know as Salina. 
One hundred and forty-three years later, his birthday, October 10, 
was officially designated Oklahoma Historical Day.’ Sheltered by 
- woods, supplied by both fresh and salt water springs, and at the 
most inland point of water shipment, Chouteau’s Post was ideal 
headquarters for the trappers who followed him.’ 


5 Thoburn and Wright, op. -cit., pp. 30-33. Cf footnote 10, p. 33. 

6 Jbid., p. 38. ; 

7 Vinson Lackey. The Chouteaus and The Founding of Salina. (Tulsa: Printed 
by Claud E. Neerman Co.). _ oe 

8Grant Foreman, “The Three Forks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, II (March, 
1924), No. 2, pp. 37-47; in “Minutes of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, October 25, 1944,” ibid., XXII (Winter, 1944-45), No. 4, pp. 
476-80.—Ed. 
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By 1800 it was evident that a new period of events was open- 
ing in the western wilderness. Spain and France alternated owner- 
ship of the Mississippi Valley before 1803, when $15,000,000 was 
paid to Napoleon by the United States for Louisiana Province.® 
There were no reliable maps of this vast area, so President J efferson 
sent out military expeditions to study the country. 


First of the American explorers along the Arkansas River was 
Lt. James B. Wilkinson, whom Captain Zebulon M. Pike, commander 
of the Rocky Mountain expedition, detached from his party at the 
‘‘oreat bend’’ of the river in Kansas, with orders to find its outlet. 
Wilkinson and five enlisted men hollowed out a cottonwood log for 
one canoe and stretched hides over a framework of poles for another. 
Leaving Pike on October 28, 1806, they were soon forced to aban- 
don the canoes because of ice in the river. Despite great hardships 
they reached the mouth of the Verdigris on Christmas Day and 
found shelter in an Osage camp. Lt. Wilkinson recommended a 
fort at Three Rivers, as the junction of the Verdigris, Grand, and 
Arkansas rivers was commonly ealled.!¢ 


Although Spain could not prevent the cession of Louisiana to 
the United States, it claimed all lands drained by the Arkansas 
River. The dispute was settled in the treaty of 1819 in which the 
Red River became the boundary line to the one hundredth meridian. 
Our government then determined to survey that river. The next 
year Major Stephen H. Long led an expedition to the source of 
the Arkansas River. There he detailed Captain John R. Bell, ac- 
companied by the naturalist, Thomas Say, to make a careful survey 
and report of the entire river bed. The most distressing incident 
of the trip occurred at the Tulsa camp, August 22, when deserters 
made off with all this data. Bell wrote that he saw only a few 
Osages on the entire trip. When Major Long joined him, Captain 
Bell learned that Major Long had mistaken the headwaters of the 
Canadian for the Red and therefore had surveyed it instead of the 
Red River.4 


Following the recommendations of Wilkinson, Bell, and Long, 
Fort Gibson was erected in 1824 on the Grand near the Arkansas 
River, and not far from the Verdigris. Three Rivers had a new 
name. So popular was Col. Mathew Arbuckle who established Fort 
Gibson, that three military camps and a Fort have borne his name. 
The second of the camps, built in 1834 at the junction of the Cim- 


9Grant Foreman, Indi i eee 
Press, 1930). emt ians and Pioneers, (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
oburn and Wright, op, cit., Vol. . 98. 
11 Jbid., p. 98. BS 0 See ee ae 
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arron and the Arkansas rivers, may be located today only by its 
heap of stone ruins.!2 


__ Thomas Nuttall, a Harvard professor of botany, made three field 
‘trips from Fort Gibson. On the last one, along the Arkansas to the 
mouth of the Cimarron, August, 1819, he nearly lost his life. He 
later wrote of the ‘‘terrible woods’’ as he floundered along at night, 
very ill, and alone, through a blinding thunderstorm and rain. That 
must have been near the present location of Tulsa, for he reached 
a down river trader September 3. 


Washington Irving and Charles Joseph Latrobe were writers 
who saw this region before it had changed greatly from the prim- 
itive. In A Tour of The Prairies, written in 1832, Irving describes 
the missions, the posts, and the forts which he found along the east- 
ern part of the state. His story agrees with Latrobe’s The Rambler 
In North America, in telling about the abundance and variety of 
wild game and wild fowl. It is difficult to imagine elk and bear, 
deer and antelope at home in our own valleys, but they saw them. 
They also saw great herds of buffalo and wild horses in this vicinity. 
They found dense woods, from five to ten miles wide, along the 
river banks, and in them a great variety of native fruits and nuts. 
There were fish in the rivers and wild turkeys in the brush. Even 
the hollow trees were full of honey. When we remember that as 
late as 1890 two pecan trees, each with a circumference of twenty- 
six feet were cut down near Tulsa we can understand Irving’s: feel- 
ing about these ancient forests.1* He wrote, ‘‘We were overshadowed 
by lofty trees, with straight, smooth trunks, like stately columns. 
As the glancing rays of the sun shone through the transparent leaves, 
tinted with the many colors of autumn, I was reminded of the ef- 
fect of sunshine among the stained windows and clustering columns 
of a Gothic cathedral.’’!4 


All this was in the neighborhood of Tulsa in the last of its prim- 
itive days. 


12 Fort Arbuckle was established in 1851 on the Washita River. —Wm. B. Mor- 

‘ison, “Fort Arbuckle,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, VI (March, 1928), No. 1, pp. 26-34; 
ames H. Gardner, “One Hundred Years Ago in the Region of Tulsa,” ibid., XI 

(June, 1933), No. 2, pp. 765-85. 
13 Located on Mrs. Lilah D. Lindsey’s farm. 

14 Undoubtedly Irving camped near the present site of Tulsa and passed along 
‘the river through it, but there is no evidence that he stood “at the spot of the 
‘monument in Owen Park, nor that he predicted the “founding of a great city” at 
this place. Several writers have said that about the Three Rivers’ location. 
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TRAVIS FRANKLIN HENSLEY 


1851-1944 
By Gladys Hensley Engle 


The story of a man whose life span of ninety-three years cov- 
ered the early history of the State of Oklahoma cannot be told in a 
brief obituary. The career of this pioneer editor whose writings left 
their imprint on thousands of individuals and whose efforts in civic 
and political affairs furthered the interest of his town, county and 
state, can only be briefly reviewed when his book of life is finished. 


Travis Franklin Hensley was born September 21, 1851, near 
Normandy, Tipton County, Indiana, the eldest child of Eliza Ann 
Greenwood and Charles Clarke Hensley.t In 1867, he moved with 
his parents from Indiana to Davies County, Missouri. There he 
received his early education and after graduation from the local 
schools he received a teacher’s certificate and taught school for three 
years. This teaching experience showed him his own need for fur- 
ther education, so he entered Grandriver College at Edinburg, Mis- 
souri, completed the four years’ course in three years, and graduated 
there in 1878. 


On December 25, 1873, he was married to Mary Emily Mullen. 
Three children were born to them, Claude E. Hensley, now residing 


1The following genealogical notes are from the manuscripts “Collins-Hensley 
History” and “Hensley Genealogy” by Claude E. Hensley, on file in the Library 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society—Ed. 


The first of the Hensley family to reach America were three brothers, James, 
George and Richardson Hensley who came over from England about 1650. Travis 
Franklin Hensley was the lineal descendant of Richardson Hensley. 


Ancestors of Travis Franklin Hensley: 


(1) Parents: (Father) Charles Clark Hensley, born November “22 Ba TH 
Henry County, Kentucky, and died in Idaho August, 1911. (Mother) 
Eliza Ann Greenwood, born April 24, 1824, in Alleghany County, Virginia, 
married Charles Clark Hensley in Morgan County, Indiana, 1850. 
Paternal grandparents: (Grandfather) Dr. Berryman Hensley, born in 1758, 
was a well known practicing physician in Kentucky and Indiana, and died 
in Indiana November 10, 1863, at the age of 99 years. (Grandmother) 
Elizabeth Clark, who was the second wife of Berryman Hensley, was born 
in Henry County, Kentucky, and was the niece of Gen. George Rogers 
Clark (the frontiersman) and the daughter of Captain William Clark, Mili- 
tary Commander of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in 1804-06 and the 
first governor of Missouri Territory. 
(3) Maternal grandparents: (Grandfather) Henry B. Greenwood was born 
1790 and died 1845, his grandfather being Dr. Samuel Greenwood of Vir- 
ginia, who made the famous “walrus tusk” false teeth for General George 


Washington. (Grandmother) Elizabeth Pruitt was born in 1801 and died 
1845 in Morgan County, Indiana. 


(2 


~~ 
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in Oklahoma. City ;? Frank Hensley, who died on February 12, 1939, 
at El Reno;? and Gladys Hensley Engle (Mrs. Frank M.) who re- 
sides in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Hensley’s death occurred at El Reno on November 24, 
1938, Just one month before they were to have celebrated their 
sixty-fifth wedding anniversary.4 


Travis F. Hensley first entered the newspaper business in 1880, 
when he purchased the Peoples Press at Princeton, Missouri. In ad- 
dition to his newspaper work he read law and was admitted to the 
*bar in Missouri in 1884. In 1885, he received an appointment from 
President Grover Cleveland to the office of Special Legal Examiner 
in the Pension Department. He accepted this appointment and 
moved to Washington, D. C. He left the government service in 
1889 and established a law office in Washington, serving as a pen- 
sion and patent attorney. It was during his residence that he 
matriculated at the National Law School of Georgetown University 
receiving his law degree there in 1889. 


He first came to Oklahoma in June, 1889, when he visited Guth- 
rie and Oklahoma City. From the latter place he traveled via stage 
eoach to Old Frisco (near Yukon), Reno City, and Kingfisher. At 
that time, the townsite of what is now El Reno had just been platted. 
Attraeted by the opportunities offered in the new country, he re- 
turned in 1892 to make the run in the Cheyenne and Arapaho open- 
ing of that year. At this time, he purchased the Oklahoma Demo- 
crat, changed the name to El Reno Democrat, and plunged into the 
newspaper field in a vigorous way which soon earned him the repu- 
tation of being one of the territory’s most courageous editors.° 


His other newspaper activities in Oklahoma included the pub- 
lishing of the first newspaper which appeared in the Cherokee Strip 
after it opened to settlement. This, called the West Side Democrat, 
was published at Enid from September 16, 1893, the day of the 
opening. He also published Hensley’s Magazine at El Reno during 
1903 and 1904. Later, with his two sons, he owned and published 

the Peoples Press at El Reno, Thus, the first and the last news- 
papers which he owned were published under the same name, The 
Peoples Press, a name which symbolized his ideal of what a news- 


2 Claude E. Hensley, How El Reno Acquired Its Name, in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, XI (December, 1933), No. IV, pp. 1116-17. ; 
3 Gladys Hensley Engle, Frank Hensley, 1877-1939, in The Chronicles of Okla- 
_homa, XVII (March, 1939), No. 1, p. 128. = 
4 Joseph B. Thoburn, Mary Emily Hensley, 1859-1938, ibid. pp. 1245. See 
Appendix for story of Daniel Boone’s Compass and genealogy of Mary Emily 
(Mullen) Hensley.—Ed. bles / 
| 5 Daniel William Peery, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society (1930-36) 
was associated with Mr. Hensley in the publication of the Oklahoma Democrat. 
-—Paul Nesbit, Daniel William Peery, in The Chronicles, XX (March, 1942), No. 1, 
pp. 3-8. 
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paper should be, truly a publication of and for the people of his 
community. 


During his publishing activities, Mr. Hensley was always greatly 
assisted by his wife, who was an accomplished writer and business 
woman. No story of his life and work could be complete without 
mention of her in this connection, for Mary Emily Hensley was in- 
deed both wife and business partner. 


Mr. Hensley was also owner and manager of ‘‘Hensley’s Book ~ 
Store’’ which for many years was a land mark in El Reno. Two 
generations of school children purchased their text books across 1ts* 
counters and the reading habits of many townspeople were formed 
and encouraged by its offerings. 


Mr. Hensley was one of the founders of the Oklahoma Press 
Association and served as its sixth president. He was later honored 
by being made a life member of the Association. It was the Okla- 
homa Press Association in its annual meeting held at Kingfisher, 
on May 27, 1893, that organized the Oklahoma Historical Society.® 
Mr. Hensley was one of the first of the pioneer editors to be elected 
to the Hall of Fame by the Oklahoma Memorial Society. This oe- 
eurred in 1934. 


Always an active figure in civie and political life, Mr. Hensley ~ 
was twice elected mayor of El Reno. During this period he installed 
El] Reno’s first sewer system and secured from the United States 
Government the land on which the El Reno Cemetery is located. 
During his second term occurred the famous land lottery drawing 
for the Kiowa-Comanche Indian lands in 1901. At that time El 
Reno, a city of about 5,000 population, grew over-night to 120,000 
as people from all over the nation thronged there to participate in 
the drawing for land. 


Mr. Hensley. served in both houses of the Oklahoma State Legis- 
lature, being elected to the House of Representatives in 1912 and — 
1914 and to the State Senate for 1916 and 1918. During World 
War I, he served as a special income tax investigator for the United 
States government. He later served six terms in the Income Tax 
Division of the State Auditor’s office. 


Mr. Hensley was a member of the Christian Church, a life mem- 
ber of Keystone Chapter number 9, Royal Arch Masons, at El Reno, 


6 Some of the members of the Oklahoma Press Association en route to this 
meeting stopped by El Reno expecting that Mr. Hensley would join them and 
go on the rest of the way to Kingfisher. He had been called away from home on 
business and afterward always regretted that he was not present at the organiza-— 
tion of the Oklahoma Historical Society. However he was actively interested in ~ 
the plans and the work of the Historical Society from its beginning—TInformation 
from Claude E. Hensley. See, also, Thomas H. Doyle, History of the Oklahoma’ 


prio pare published in pamphlet form by the Historical Society in 1935, 
pp. 4-5,—Ed, 
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and a member of Knights Templar. He remained active and vitally 
Interested in all that concerned the welfare of his city and state 
until ill health forced his retirement in 1940. He passed away in 
Oklahoma City on December 2, 1944, and was placed to rest beside 
his wife in Rosehill Mausoleum, Oklahoma City. 


An editorial which appeared in the El Reno American char- 
acterized him as follows: 


“A Pioneer Townbuilder Passes. In the death of Travis Franklin Hens- 
ley El Reno has lost one of the men who was much responsible for the 
early day development of this city. A forceful, fighting editor, Hensley 
came here in the early nineties and immediately embarked in the news- 
paper business. During the years he wielded a powerful influence in the 
fourth estate of Oklahoma, starting a number of papers, exercising a 
trenchant pen and maintaining an active part in early day press asso- 
ciation activities. He was voted a life membership in the association 
several years ago. 


“Mr. Hensley took an active interest in El Reno civic affairs and 
served as mayor of El Reno during the trying days incident to the famed 
land drawing of 1901, A courageous and far-seeing citizen, he aided much 
in advancing many needed improvements for the young city. His greatest 
monument will not be a tombstone, but the imprint he left upon this city.” 


APPENDIX 


DANIEL BoonE’s Compass AND SuN GuAss 
By Claude E. Hensley 


About the year 1795 Daniel Boone gave to a 12-year-old boy, Abraham 
Kirkendal Miller his compass and sun glass. The Miller homestead at 
that time was located on the Kentucky-Indiana frontier and was the last 
white settlement. Boone in his travels in that section often stopped at 
the Miller home, staying a week or two at a time. The boy Abraham be- 
came quite a favorite of Boone’s, and he was allowed to accompany him 
on hunting trips in the vicinity of the home. Young Miller spent many a 
happy hour in Boone’s company on these hunting trips and was taught 
- woodcraft, alertness, the proper way to load a rifle without the wasting of 
powder, the use of the compass and sun glass, etc. Boone cautioned the 
boy time and again about getting excited in time of danger and never 
to pull a trigger until he had a “dead bead” on his object. 


The Miller family had several head of cows and it was young Abra- 
ham’s duty to drive them up at milking time in the evening. The year 
Boone gave his compass and sun glass to Abraham there was a plague 
of flies in that section. They were so numerous it was impossible to 
milk during daylight and as a result they were left in what was called 
the “lower pasture” where the thick brush protected them from the flies 
where they could feed without being worried by this insect pest. The 
cows in their travels from the pasture to the milking place had made a 

path near which a large tree stood, one of the limbs extending out over it. 
One evening about dusk as the boy was on his way down this path after 
the cows, on nearing the tree, he saw something laying on the limb over 
the path. He was unable to tell whether the object was Indian or animal. 
- However, without hesitating he raised his rifle, took careful aim and fired. 
Not waiting to see the result of the shot, dropped the rifle and left on a 
run for the house.. His father on hearing the sound of the gun hurried 
to meet his son and was told what had happened. On investigation it was 
learned the boy had killed a very large panther, the largest any of them 
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had ever seen, measuring eleven feet from tip to tip. The animal was 
skinned and the hide was stretched on the side of the log house in the 
process of tanning, a few days after which Boone stopped at the Miller 
home, and on being told of the foregoing, gave young Miller his compass 
and sun glass, as a reward for his conduct in time of danger. 


Abraham Kirkendal Miller on reaching manhood had developed into 
one of the greatest rifle shots in Kentucky. He had great endurance and 
was very fleet of foot and was very alert, nothing missing his keen eyes. 
In shooting matches he often came home driving six or seven head of 
cattle he had won with his rifle. In 1811 a little over a year after his 
marriage he was one of a company of 135 or more Kentuckians who went 
to Indiana to offer their assistance to William Henry Harrison and forces 
in their fight against the Indians. This company of mounted Kentuckians 
on reaching Harrison’s camp learned his force consisted of regular army 
troops and militiamen and that he wanted to fight the Indians according 
to army rules and regulations. This so disgusted the Kentuckians, every 
man of whom was an experienced Indian fighter, they went into camp 
a little over a mile from Harrison’s and immediately sent out scouts to 
try and locate the Indians. One of the scouts, Abraham K. Miller, suc- 
ceeded in running down an Indian and bringing him in from whom they 
learned their location. Early the next morning the Indians attacked Harri- 
son and were getting the best of him until the mounted Kentuckians got 
into the fight, the Battle of Tippecanoe, November 5, 1811. 


On reaching manhood Abraham Kirkendal Miller and William Mullen, 
(my great grand father), married sisters, daughters of Moses Endicott. 


; My grand father, James Mullen, was Abraham Kirkendal Miller’s fav-_ 
orite nephew and on the latter’s death in 1866 the compass and sun glass 
were given to him, 


; Upon my grand father James Mullen’s death in 1888 the compass was 
given to my mother, Mrs. T. F. Hensley, the sun glass going to an aunt 
of mine. In 1928 the compass was given to me by my mother. 


GENEALOGY 


Abraham Miller Sr., moved to Kentucky about the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war and settled in Bourbon county. He married Elizabeth Kir- 
kendal. Their children were: Annie, Rachel, Abraham, John, Charity, 
Aaron, Jane, Rebecca, Jacob, and Martha. Annie married Jacob Carbough; 
Rachel, Henry Buckner, Abraham, Elizabeth Endicott; John, Margaret 
Courtmill; Aaron, Polly Ravencroft; Jane, James Endicott; Jacob Polly 
Goble; Martha, John Cummings. ‘ 


Moses Endicott was born at Burlington, N. J., 1759, was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary war. His wife was Martha Hill. He moved from Surry 
county, North Carolina to Bourbon county, Kentucky in 1786. Their chil- 
dren were: Joseph, Sarah, Jesse, Elizabeth, Martha, John, James, Moses, ~ 
Samuel, Margaret, William and Nancy. : ; 


Joseph was married to Rebecca Caza; Sarah to William M 5 

; : : ullen; Jesse 
to Sallie Lowe; Elizabeth to Abraham Kirkendal Miller; Martha to William 
Ross; John to Nancy Adair; James to Jane Miller; Moses to Sarah Mafit; 


ibis to James Smith; William to Ellen Drummonds; Naney to William 


Captain Thomas Mullen was born in Louden co irgini 
t unty, Virginia and was 
stationed at Fort Pitt at the close of the Revolution and was mustered 
: 


7 ; 
Reference to Daniel Boone’s compass and sunglass may be found in the article, — 


“The Endicotts of Indiana” by M : gets : : 
History, XXIX eat rote: nies Rg pe in Indiana Magazine of 


. 


{ 
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out at Philadelphia. He went from Loudoun county to Bourbon county, 
Kentucky in 1783. His family consisted of James, Richard, Nancy, Betsy, 
Asa, Sallie and William. 


William Mullen was born June 15, 1781 and was married to Sarah 
Endicott in 1806. He died June 5, 1855; she died April 27, 1827. Their 
children were as follows: Brazilla, born January 7, 1807; Seldon, June 


28, 1809; James, June 30, 1811; Thomas, September 13, 1813; Moses, De- 
3 cember 17, 1815; Martha, January 18, 1818; William J., August 12, 1824. 


7 


James Mullen married Permelia Ann Lofty (Mikels) in Indiana in 
1855. Their children were: Joseph Riley, born 1856; Mary Emily, born 
1859; Lydia Jane, born 1861; Amanda Ellen, born 1864; Minnie, born 1869. 


Mary Emily Mullen married Travis F. Hensley in 1873. Their children: 
Claude Eugene, born April 8, 1876; Frank born October 3, 1877; Gladys, 
born 1898. 
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PIONEER PUBLISHER, FIRST DAILY NEWSPAPER IN 


INDIAN TERRITORY 
By Ora Eddleman Reed 


The death of Mary Daugherty Eddleman, December 14, 1943, — 


at her home in Muskogee, Oklahoma, marked the close of a long, 
full and useful life. Mrs. Eddleman’s age was ninety-five years, 
eight months and two days, and the last fifty years of her life were 
spent in Muskogee. She was the widow of the late David J. Eddle- 
man, pioneer newspaper man of Indian Territory and Texas, whose 
death occurred November 15, 1922 in his eighty-ninth year. The 


story of David and Mary Eddleman’s long life together—they cele- ; 


brated fifty years of married life in 1916—and the life of their 
pioneer ancestors, is packed with the thrilling experiences and vicis- 
situdes attendant upon the early settlers of Kentucky, Missouri, 
Texas and Oklahoma. 


David Jones Eddleman was born in Kentucky, June 2, 1834, 
a son of James Eddleman and Cynthia Ann Douthitt. His great 
great grandfather, Peter Eddleman came to America from Germany 
in 1762, with his wife, Margaret Sharer and five sons. All of the 


sons served in the Revolutionary War. The youngest, Peter Eddle- © 


man, Jr., went at the age of eighteen into Kentucky with Daniel Boone, 
settled there and married Rachel Elrod. They cleared a cane brake 
about nine miles from the present site of Lexington, and there im- 


proved a farm, where they lived, died and were buried, never hav- — 
ing left this farm during their lifetime. They celebrated their 75th — 


wedding anniversary there, having reared four daughters and two 
sons, one of whom, James, was as stated above, the father of David 
J. Eddleman. James Eddleman moved his family from Kentucky 


to Missouri in 1841, settling near California, Missouri. Their family — 


consisted of three daughters and four sons, including David. James 


Eddleman, the father, died in 1846, and in 1849 the widow and her 
children moved to Texas, settling at Pilot Point. The old home — 


established there still remains in the family, now owned by a de- 
scendant’s widow. 


fs Young ‘‘Dave’’? Eddleman grew up in Texas, becoming a leader 
in that community of hard-working pioneers. He and two of his 
brothers became successful ranchers and stockmen, and the other 
brother, William, was a doctor well known throughout that part 


1 Ora Eddleman Reed was formerl i i itori 
: : y editor of Twin Territories, a pre-statehood 
magazine established by W. J. and Myrta E. Sams. Mrs. Reed, then Ora V. Eddle- 
man, continued this magazine until shortly before statehood, later becoming asso- 


pe with Sturm’s Statehood magazine as editor of the Indian historical depart- 
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of the State. During the War between the States, all of them served 
the Confederacy. After that conflict David J. Eddleman was an 
important factor in the upbuilding of the town of Denton. He 


~ Served twice as its mayor and was interested in most of its lead- 


- ing enterprises. He led in the organization of the first Christian 


_.Church in Denton more than seventy-five years ago. He was Ma- 


sonic Grand Lecturer of Texas from 1871 until 1880, and during 


- that time traveled all over the State. He made many friends— 
and some enemies, too, as men must who Stand firm for their own 
_ principles and rights. He was known as a man of great courage 
and strong convictions, and was never swayed by impulse. 


David J. Eddleman and Mary Daugherty were married at Den- 
ton, Texas, April 15, 1866. Both had been popular in the social 


; life of the community, and the wedding was long recalled by old- 
_ timers in Denton, for ‘‘Dave and Mary’’ were well-loved. She 
_ was the only sister of ‘‘the Daugherty boys’’—Lum, Tom, Boone, 
~ Matt, Will and Jim, stalwart sons of a pioneer family. All gave 


a 


devoted service to the Confederacy when the great crisis came, giv- 
ing not only of their worldly possessions but serving as soldiers 
throughout the four hard years of the War. Three of them were 
stationed in Indian Territory under Gen. Cooper and Gen. Stand 
Watie. While her brothers were away at war, Mary Daugherty was 


- placed in McKenzie College, a Methodist Boarding School at Clarks- 


_ ville, Texas. Returning home the Daugherty boys helped to rebuild 
and develop that part of Texas. Lum Daugherty became a merchant, 


Tom a successful lawyer, Boone a farmer, Matt was also a lawyer 
and Will and Jim (J. M. Daugherty) were associated together in 
the cattle business, being among the most successful stockmen of 


- Texas and Oklahoma. All have now passed away. Their parents 
_ died before the war between the States. 


Mary Daugherty Eddleman was born April 12, 1848, near 
Houstonia, Missouri. She was the daughter of James Madison Daugh- 


erty, a Cherokee Indian, whose father was William Daugherty who 
traced his ancestry to a William O’Daugherty who came to Amer- 
ica from Ireland in 1760, settling first in New York and later in 
Georgia. He was adopted into the Cherokee Tribe of Indians and 


married a Cherokee woman. His son William married Sally Bunch, 
a Cherokee, and they were the parents of James Madison Daugherty, 


father of Mary Daugherty, the subject of this sketch. 


William Daugherty and his wife Sally Bunch had left the old 


- Cherokee Nation in the East, moving West with a number of Chero- 


= 


kees and settling in the territory now embraced within the limits 
of the State of Arkansas, between the Arkansas and White rivers, 
which was then part of the country ceded to the Cherokees as a 


future home, but which was afterwards changed according to the 


treaties of 1828 and 1832 and definitely established in the treaty 


of 1834. 
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The Daugherty family made and improved a comfortable home 
near the town or settlement of McGehee, in Arkansas, this town 
being named for Ausburn McGehee, a Seotchman who had come 
there in an early day from Maryland, with his wife, Mary Tabor. 
Young James Madison Daugherty married Eleanor McGehee, daugh- 
ter of Ausburn McGehee. The young couple set out with the in- 
tention of joining the Cherokees in Indian Territory, but went in- 
stead to Missouri. There their children were born, six sons and the 
daughter Mary. The family moved to Texas when Mary Daugherty — 
was three years of age, settling at Old Alton, near Denton, in 1850. 
James Madison Daugherty did not-long survive their move. His 
death came November 5, 1853, hence his wife was left to bring up 
their large family. She was an energetic, intelligent and determined 
woman, and by excellent management reared her family, saw to 
their education despite the many handicaps of those times, and ac- 
quired considerable property and slaves. She died, however, before 
having accomplished one purpose she and her husband had always 
had in mind: to return to the Cherokee tribe now in Indian Terri- 
tory. 


It remained for Mary, who had married David J. Eddleman, 
to make the effort to carry out her father’s long cherished wish to 
rejoin the Cherokees. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddleman moved to Muskogee, Oklahoma (then 
Indian Territory) in 1894 and became identified with the events 
of that time. Mr. Eddleman bought from Theo. Gulick the Mus- 
kogee Morning Times which had been established only a few months 
and was the first daily paper in Indian Territory. It was pioneer- 
ing all over again, for the country was new and unsettled and 
searcely ready for a daily newspaper. But Mr. Eddleman was a 
born pioneer, and fighting of any sort just suited him. His paper 
was successful at last, and is today, as the Muskogee Times-Democrat, 
an important afternoon newspaper. Mr. Eddleman’s paper was the 
first to put on the Associated Press-service in Indian Territory, and 
1t was all owing to his indefatigable will and determination as well 


as the work of his now grown sons and daughters, that the ventur. 
was a success. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddleman were instrumental in organizing the 
First Christian Church of Muskogee and were loyal members to the 
end of their lives. They were actively interested in all that meant 
good government and clean, wholesome living. It is to such rugged 
fearless, whole-hearted Christian pioneers as these and their like 
that Texas and Oklahoma owe much of. their progressive spirit. 
Mrs. Eddleman, who survived her husband almost twenty-two years 
was active until past ninety, when she became blind, Even then 
she retained her keen interest in life and in her friends, her church 
and in the United Daughters of the Confederacy, (General Forrest 


DAVID JONES EDDLEMAN 


MARY DAUGHERTY EDDLEMAN 
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Chapter in Muskogee) of which she was a life member. She was 
especially interested in young people, and among the friends of her 
grandchildren she was known lovingly as ‘‘Gram’’. She was gifted 
in the art of story telling and her tales of early days in Texas were 
thrilling and entertaining. 


David and Mary Eddleman are laid to rest in the family plot 
in Greenhill cemetery near Muskogee. A son, George, a veteran of 
the Spanish-American War, lies beside them. 


Surviving children are Miss Pearl Eddleman, Mrs. Myrta E. 
Sams, A. Z. Eddleman, Mrs. Ora E. Reed, and Mrs. Erna E. Miller, 
all of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 


Part VI* 


PAUL DAVID ALVIS, Jr., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Elizabeth Ann 
Alvis, Wife, 1339 South Quiney, Tulsa. Born February 13, 1923. 
Enlisted February 7, 1948. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still-’ 
water, and University of Tulsa. Member of Blue Key; president of 
Kappa Alpha Fraternity; president of Inter-Fraternity Council. 
Completed air corps training at Phoenix, Arizona. Received aerial 
gunnery medal while in training. Pilot of P-47 Thunderbolt. Died 
April 15, 1944, Galveston, Texas. 


ALBERT W. BATES, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Estella, 
Craig County. Carl E. Bates, Father, Estella. Born July 15, 1922. 
Nnlisted December 4, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
ce October 5, 1948, of shell wounds received in battle near Ponte, 
Italy. 


JACK BALLARD BELL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Vada B. Bell, Mother, 
517 South Townsend, Ada. Born December 30, 1922. Enlisted 
May 3, 1922. Decorations: Distinguished Flying Cross and Air 
Medal received for service on Troop Carrier in South Pacific, Guadal- 
canal and Munda. Died March 1, 1944, at Laurensburg-Maxton Air 
Base, Maxton, North Carolina. 


= Part I of “Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II” was published in The- 

Chronicles, XXI (December, 1943), No. 4 Subsequent lists of brief biographies 
of Oklahomans who have died in the service during the present World War were 
published in Volume XXII (1944). Other lists will appear in future numbers of 
this quarterly magazine—Muriel H. Wright. 
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FRANK BILLINGS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Eufaula 
McIntosh County. Mrs. Leah Billings, Mother, 71114 Sixth Street, 
Perry, Oklahoma. Born April 25, 1920. Enlisted September 16, 
1940. Decoration : Order of the Purple Heart. Member of the 
Oklahoma National Guard. Attended Eufaula High School. Died 
January 17, 1944, in Italy. 


MARION L. BLANEY, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Arm 

vY, Sergeant, U. S. y. Home address: 
Fort Cobb, Caddo County. W. O. Blaney, Father, Rt. 3, Fort Cobb. 
Born May 27, 1914. Enlisted August 15, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Died January 29, 1944, Fabrock, England. 


REID BOHANON, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Hugo, Choctaw County. Harman J. Bohanon, Father, 311 East 
Laurel Street, Hugo. Born July 19, 1924. Enlisted December 12, 
1942. Based at Cadet Training Field, Coffeyville, Kansas.. Died 
February 3, 1944, near Estella, Oklahoma. 


WESLEY BOWMAN, Sergeant, Artillery, U. S. Coast Guard. Home 
address: Vici, Dewey County. Mrs. Ella Webster, Mother, Vici. 
Born September 2, 1915. Enlisted January 1, 1940. Died May 8, 
1942, on Bataan, Philippine Islands. 


J.T. (“‘PAT’’) BRACKEEN, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Headrick, Jackson County. Mrs. G. W. Rotenberry, Sister, 
920 North Willard, Altus, Oklahoma. Born May 8, 1914. Enlisted 
December 19, 1941. Served on Guadaleanal. Died November 20, 
1943, in Battle of Tarawa, Gilbert Islands. 


MELVIN H. BRECKENRIDGE, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Pond Creek, Grant County. Mrs. Virginia 
Breckenridge, Wife, Pond Creek. Born August 25, 1920. Enlisted 
August, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal with two oak leaf clusters; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Tonkawa Junior College and 
the University of Oklahoma. Commissioned second lieutenant, bom- 
bardier, October 10, 1942. Received wings as aerial navigator at 
Hondo, Texas, February 18, 1943. Served as Navigator on B-17. 
Died October 10, 1943, in line of duty over enemy occupied Europe. 


MELVIN BROCKMAN, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Crescent, Logan County. Mrs. Ida Mae Brockman, Mother, 

Crescent. Born June 21, 1923. Enlisted February 17, 1943. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart. Died January 6, 1944, in Italy. 


JAMES GARFIELD BROWN, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. W. H. Wood, 
Grandparent, 500 North Ist Street, McAlester. Born July 6, 1925. 
Enlisted October 22, 1942. From a west coast base, on official mis- 
gion, served as Tail Gunner on Naval Bomber to Rhode Island. Died 
December 30, 1943, result of an accident in line of duty at Quonset 


Point, Rhode Island. 
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ERNEST CAIN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address : 
Chickasha, Grady County. Mrs. M. C. Cain, Mother, 921 South 8th 
Street, Chickasha. Born December 19, 1921. Enlisted September 
16, 1940. Member Oklahoma National Guard. Died January 29, 
1944, in action in Italy. 


CHARLES E. GARDEN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Lindsay, Garvin County. Mrs. Lee Hinton, Sister, Rt. 4, 


Lindsay. Born January 30, 1912. Enlisted February 12, 1941.9 


Served with the 45th Division. Died December 26, 1943, in Italy. 


WILLIAM L. COFFMAN, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 


address: Mansville, Johnston County. Mrs. Wanzell Coffman, Wife, 
Rt. 2, Tishomingo, Oklahoma. Born September 3, 1919. Enlisted 
November 16, 1942. Died November 24, 1943, in airplane crash, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


CHARLES COLBERT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Has- 
kell, Muskogee County. George Colbert, Father, Haskell. Born 
April 28, 1923. Enlisted February 2, 1943. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Died December 6, 1948, in Italy. 


DON CROSNOBE, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Fort Towson, 
Choctaw County. Mrs. J. D. Crosnoe, Mother, Fort Towson. Born 
October 17, 1922. Enlisted January 22, 1941. Served in Medical 
Detachment. Died January 16, 1944, in action in New Britain, 
Southwest Pacific. 


GEORGE W. COURTNEY, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Roosevelt, Kiowa County. Mrs. Carrie E. Courtney, Mother, 
Roosevelt. Born May 5, 1915. Enlisted December 23, 1940. Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served with 45th Division. 
Died December 30, 1943, in -Italy. 


JAMES PETE COWHERD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Commerce, Ottawa County. John L. Cowherd, Brother, Commerce. 
Born June 12, 1920. Enlisted February 17, 1943. Left for duty 
overseas August 2, 1943. Died December 21, 1943, in action during 
machine gun fire, in Italy. 


J. E. (RAY) CULWELL, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Caddo, Bryan County. Mrs. Francis S. Culwell, Mother, Rt. 1, 
Caddo. Born March 21, 1922. Enlisted January 11, 1943. Deeor- 
ation : Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded medal as Gunman. 
Served in heavy artillery unit. Died February 4, 1944, in action, 
Kwajalein Atoll, Marshall Islands, South Pacific. 


PAUL N. DAVIS, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Anadarko, Caddo County. Mrs. Myrtle Sloan, Sister, Ana- 
darko. Born March 25, 1918. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Served 


with 45th Division. Died January 29, 1944, in action, Anzio Beach- 
head, Italy. 


a 
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LEON C. DETHLOFF, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Cushing, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. John Dethloff, 
Parents, Rt. 1, Cushing. Born January 3, 1923. Enlisted January 
19, 1943. Served as Radio Gunner. Died February 17, 1944, in 
bomber crash, Muroe Air Base, California. 


PAUL H. DOLMAN, Lieutenant Colonel, U. 8S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Temple, Cotton County. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Dolman, Parents, 
Temple. Born August 11, 1911. Enlisted June, 1935. Graduated 
Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, 1930, and from University 
of Oklahoma 1935. Commissioned as second lieutenant, Infantry 
Reserve, 1932. In May, 1935, called to attend Officers’ school Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, and commissioned first heutenant. Transferred 
-January, 1939, and taught military science in high schools, El Paso, 
Texas. Entered active service as captain in November, 1940; pro- 
moted to rank of major June, 1942, and to lieutenant colonel Janu- 
ary, 1943, sailing for North Africa in February. Had been active 
in Boy Scouts, Temple, member of Presbyterian Church, compiled 
genealogy of Dolman family while stationed at Fort Sill, 1935-39, 
and had been specially interested in newspaper reporting and edi- 
torial departments. Wounded in action October 18, 19438. Died 
November 23, 1943, in North African area. 


HARMON CECIL DOUTHIT, Machinist’s Mate, Second Class, U. 
S. Navy. Home address: Crescent, Logan County. Mrs. Effie 
Douthit, Mother, Crescent. Born June 30, 1922. Enlisted June 17, 
1940. Died January 29 (or 30), 1943, in line of duty on board 
U.S. S. Chicago sunk in battle near Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 


JACK STIRLING DRUMB, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
MeAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Drumb, Mother, 
65 West Bollen Ave., McAlester. Born October 18, 1922. Enlisted 
February 9, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
January 27, 1944, from wounds received in action in Italy. 


FRANK ECKELKAMP, Private, First Class, U. S. Coast Artillery 
Corps. Home address: Eufaula, McIntosh County. Mrs. Anna 
Eckelkamp, Mother, Eufaula. Born July 6, 1914. Enlisted June 
10, 1942. Died November 17, 1943, in action in Italy. 


VIRGIL C. FIELDS, Jr., Major, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Jay, Delaware County. Virgil C. Fields, Sr., Father, Jay. 
Born December 3, 1921. Enlisted December, 1941. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart and Oak Leaf Cluster; Air Medal with 
15 Oak Leaf Clusters; Distinguished Flying Cross; Order of the 
Purple Heart (second time) awarded posthumously with Presidential 
Citation. Of Cherokee Indian descent. Graduated Jay High School 
and attended State Junior College two years, Ventura, California. 
Member Methodist Church. Received wings at Luke Field, Arizona, 
July 26, 1942, After additional training, sailed for duty overseas ; 
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in African theatre November, 1942, as second lieutenant. Through 
successive promotions rose to rank of Major, Commanding Officer 
of his Fighter Squadron. Had 182 combat flying missions to his 
eredit. A letter from H. H. Arnold, General, U. S. Army, Command- 
ing General Army Air Forces, stated in part: ‘‘Major Fields earned 
the respect of his comrades by establishing a fine reputation in the 
Army Air Forces. ... He not only developed into an outstanding 
and courageous pilot, who cheerfully undertook any assigned duties, 
but he also was one of the most popular officers in his group, 
having a cooperative attitude and a friendly word for all.’’ Died 
February 6, 1944, in action in an engagement over Italy. 


LOYD FORTNER, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Putnam, Dewey County. Mrs. Lillie Fortner, Mother, Putnam. 
Born June 19, 1916. Enlisted January, 1942. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart; Oak Leaf Cluster; Medal of Honor. Died De- 
cember 16, 19438, in Bougainville Island, South Pacific. 


JAMES HARVEY GILL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. EK. H. Gill, © 
Mother, 383800 N. W. 19th St., Oklahoma City. Born February 9, 
1921. Enlisted November 4, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; awarded Air Medal posthumously. Was also recommended 
for three Oak Leaf Clusters and the Silver Star. Died May 13, 1943, ~ 
in action off Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 


NEWELL E. GRANT, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Rev. and Mrs. P. N. 
Grant, Parents, 319 East Delaware, McAlester. Born April 30, 1923. 
Enlisted December 14, 1942. Graduated McAlester High School, 
May, 1942. Trained as Tail Gunner Lowry Field, Colorado, and 
graduated from Aerial Gunnery School, Laredo, Texas, March 20, 
1943. Died October 29, 1943, in overseas flight near Andros Island, 
Bahama Islands. 


HERMAN KE. GRUNTMEIR, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home > 
address: Kingfisher, Kingfisher County. Mrs. Mary L. Gruntmeir, 

Mother, Kingtisher. Born November 13, 1916. Enlisted December — 
1, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Radio 
Technician. Sailed for overseas duty in August, 1943, and stationed — 
in England. Died October 20, 1948, in line of duty over enemy 
territory, Western Europe. : 


SAM L. GUNN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Shaw- i 
nee, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Gunn, Parents, Rt. 
5, Shawnee. Born August 24, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct 
Medal. Served with 45th Division. Wounded in action in Italy. 
Died November 29, 1948, in North Afriea. 

; 
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CARL J. HAWKINS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Wirt, 
Carter County. Mrs. A. N. Hawkins, Mother, Wirt. Born June 28, 
1917. Enlisted October, 1938. Died December 27, 1943, in Italy. 


HARLAN L. HENDERSON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Anadarko, Caddo County. Marvin F. Henderson, Father, 
Rt. 1, Verden, Oklahoma. Born October 4, 1919, Enlisted February 
1941. Died January 28, 1944, in Italy. . 


WILBUR HICKUIN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Dill, Washita County. Mrs. Emily Hicklin, Wife, 501 
North Broadway, Sayre, Oklahoma. Born May 13, 1915. Enlisted 
August 5, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Sailed 
for duty overseas September, 1943, and stationed in England. Served 
_ as gunner on B-17. Died November 11, 1923, in action over enemy 
territory, Western Europe. 


HARVEY G. HIGGS, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Dewey, Washington County. Mrs. Mildred Epperson, 
Mother, ¢/o Mrs. Orville Spencer, Dewey. Born October 20, 1922. 
Enlisted January 20, 1941. Graduated Bartlesville High School 
1940. Died January 15, 1944, in advanced training, Moore Field, 
Mission, Texas. 


FRED ELMER HILLMAN, Jr., Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Cheyenne, Roger Mills County. Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Hillman, Parents, Sayre. Born April 8, 1919. Enlisted June 22, 
~ 1942. Served as Commando Ranger. Died August 3, 1943, in 
action, in Sicily. 


CHESTER B. HOLCOMB, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Apache, Caddo County. Mrs. Ollie Leona Holcomb, 
Mother, 1910 W. Park Place, Oklahoma City. Born April 17, 1918. 
Enlisted August 7, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously. Graduated High School, Broxton School, 
Caddo County, 1935, as honor student and winner of Baptist scholar- 
ship prize. Attended Cameron State School of Agriculture, Lawton. 
Received wings at Ft. Myers, Florida. Served as Waist Gunner on 
Flying Fortress. In active combat duty from October 26, 1948, 
based in England. Died January 4, 1944, in action over France. 


FRANK HORNER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Shattuck, Ellis County. Mrs. Mina E. King, Mother, Shat- 
tuck, Oklahoma... Born July 17, 1918. Enlisted July, 1942. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart. Died December 20, 1943, in action 
on target mission over Greece. 


HOMER KING HUTCHENS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tishomingo, Johnston County. Mr. and Mrs. J. ee 
Hutchens, Parents, Tishomingo. Born May 23, 1924, Enlisted De- 
vember 6, 1942. Received wings July 7, 1943. Served as Gunner 
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and assistant Radio Man on B-17. Died December 20, 1943, in 
action over Bremmen, Germany (information relayed by American 


Red Cross). 


JEAN DELANO JACKSON, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. G. A. Jackson, 
Mother, 1345 South Lewis, Tulsa. Born March 12, 1919. Enlisted 
March 16, 1940, Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Air 
Medal; Silver Star. Of Cherokee Indian descent. One of the flyers 
of the first offensive in the fight for New Guinea by General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces. Died September 5, 1942, Southwest Pacific. 


ABRAHAM R. JOHNSTON, Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Janice Roberta Johnston, 
Wife, 3409 Up River Road, Corpus Christi, Texas. Born August 
3, 1916. Enlisted January 21, 1940. Served as Pilot. Died De- 
cember 14, 1948, in airplane crash, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


DAVID R. JOHNSON, Jr., Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Lula Jane John- 
son, Mother, 1325 8S. W. 34th St., Oklahoma City. Born May 21, 
1923. Enlisted June 10, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Finished school at Comanche, Oklahoma. Served as Para- 
trooper, Airborne Command. Wounded in action December 11, 
1943. Died December 23, 1943, in North Africa. 


DON O. JOHNSON, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Clarence KE. Johnson, 
Father, 2921 N. W. 18th St., Oklahoma City. Born January 20, 
1921. Enlisted October 10, 1942. Served as Gunnery Instructor, 
Flying Fortress. Died January 22, 1944, in air crash, near Collier 
City, Florida. 


CHARLES E. JONES, Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Mary Ann Jones, Wife, 1508 
Hast 26th St., Tulsa 5. Born February 18, 1917. Graduated U. 8. 
Military Academy, West Point, New York, June, 1941. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Oak Leaf Cluster; Air Medal. Served 
as Pilot of B-24, Squadron Commander. Died March 16, 1943, in 
New Guinea. 


PETE G. JUNK, Private, Artillery, U. S. Coast Guard. Home ad- 
dress: Tecumseh, Pottawatomie County. B. H. Junk, Father, Rt. 
2, Tecumseh. Born December 6, 1921. Enlisted February, 1941. 
Died December 4, 1942, in Japanese prison camp, Mukden, Man- 
chukuo, from illness after transfer from Philippine Islands. 


JIMMIE KINGFISHER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Tahlequah, Cherokee County. Mrs. Naney Alexander, 
Mother, Tahlequah. Born April 1, 1915. Enlisted September 20, 
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1940. _ Decoration : Order of the Purple Heart. Died January 16, 
1944, in action at Arawa, New Britain, South Pacific. 


GUS KITCHENS, Jr., Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Sasakwa, Seminole County. Mrs. Ieenah N, Kitchens, 
Mother, Sasakwa. Born April 7, 1919. Enlisted Mareh 15, 1941. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple and Silver Star awarded post- 
humously, with Citation for having participated as pilot ‘¢ .... in 
4 highly successful raids on enemy occupied airdromes, during 
which time 17 enemy bomber aircraft and one fighter aircraft 
were destroyed’’ and damage done to ground installations. Member 
Baptist Church. Graduated Pureell High School 1937. Attended 
_ University of Oklahoma over three years. Captain University Foot- 
J ball Team 1940. Had pilot’s license, Civilian Pilot Training, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Received commission and wings in U. S. 
Army Air Corps Mather Field, graduating with honors. Reported 
missing in action, New Guinea, April 10, 1942. Died April 11, 1942, 
in action near Buso Creek, Lae, New Guinea. 


A. W. LEEPER, Jr., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Leeper, Parents, Sand Springs. Born November 3, 1923. Enlisted 
December, 1941. Served as Pilot. Died February 9, 1944, in air- 
eraft accident, Filton, England. 


JAMES B. LESSLEY, Jr., Corporal, Artillery, U. S. Coast Guard. 
Home address: Akins, Sequoyah County. Mrs. Pearl Lessley, Mother, 
MeFarland, California. Born April 19, 1917. Enlisted January 22, 
1941. Stationed at Seward, Alaska, nearly two and a half years. 
Died January 1, 1944, in Alaska. 


LEONARD ALBERT LINK, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Cecile Link, 
Mother, 1121 N. W. 32nd St., Oklahoma City. Born July 29, 1921. 
Enlisted September 4, 1948. Decorations: Posthumously awarded 
the Order of the Purple Heart and the Presidential Accolade for 
giving his life in the service of his country at Wotje, Marshall Islands. 
Baptized in St. Joseph’s Church (Catholic), Oklahoma City. At- 
tended John Carroll School in grades and finished high school course 
at St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee; attended St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas, and Oklahoma City University. Employed by 
Federal Bureau of Identification, Washington, D. C. Served as 
Radar Operator. Died January 30, 1944, in action, Marshall Is- 
lands, South Pacific, and buried at sea. 


T. L. LUCAS, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Healdton, Carter 
County. Mrs. Buddy Hogue, Sister, Healdton. Born October 30, 
1922. Enlisted December 19, 1941. Died January 23, 1944, in action, 
Bougainville, Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 
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JOHN WALFORD MAHONEY, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. G. F. Johnson, Sister, 
216 North Elwood, Tulsa. Born April 20, 1918. Enlisted March 9, 
1942. Graduated Holy Family High School, Tulsa, 1932. Caddy 
master, Tulsa Country Club, before enlistment. Died November 21, 
1943, Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, Central Pacific. 


ELMER LEON MARTIN, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
W. Martin, Parents, R.F.D. 1, Oakland, Webb City, Missouri. Born 
March 23, 1920. Enlisted August 5, 1940. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Awarded medals for Good Conduct, Expert 
Bayonet, Sharpshooter, and Expert Rifle. Stationed at Pearl Har- 
bor two years, serving during the attack December 7, 1941. Died 
November 20, 1943, in action at Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, Central 
Pacifie. 


HOMER ROSS McCLURE, First Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Bonnie J. 


McClure, Wife, 222 East 27th Place, Tulsa 5, Oklahoma. Born . . 


March 25, 1917. Enlisted January 29, 1942. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart; Air Medal; Distinguished Flying Cross. Served 
as Pilot. Died January 26, 1944, over England. 


GORDON McCULLOCH, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Roy S. Me- 
Culloch, Mother, 220 East 20th St., Okmulgee. Born July 28, 1917. 
Enlisted May 11, 1939. Decoration: Silver Star awarded post- 
humously with citation, ‘‘For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
.... in action. Graduated as honor student Okmulgee High 
School 1936, having been an all-state guard on football team 1935. 
Attended Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, distinguishing 
himself as player on freshman football team. Completing his basic 
traming at the marine corps base in 1940, he was selected for ad 
vanced training, and was promoted to second lieutenant July, 1942. 
Reported missing in action November 10, 1942, Solomon Islands. 
His Citation stated in part: ‘‘ While directing fire of his mortar sec- 
tion, Second Lieutenant McCulloch exposed himself to heavy machin- 
gun shelling at the front lines. When several of his men were killed 
or injured during the -course of action, he risked his life in a» 
attempt to rescue them.’’ Died November 11, 1942, in action Sol- 
omon Islands, South Pacific. 


EARL MecDANIEL, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Felt, Cimarron County. Mrs. 0. H. McDaniel, Mother, 
Kerrick, Texas. Born November 29, 1919. Enlisted March, 1942. 
Attended Felt High School. Served as Bombardier. Died Decem- 
ber 8, 1943, in airplane erash Atlas Mountains, North Africa. 
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ELTON BILLY DEAN McGREW, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Caddo, Bryan County. Mrs. Nadine 
McGrew, Mother, Caddo. Born June 14, 1925. Enlisted June 2 

1943. Served as Petty Officer. Died December 18, 1943, in Solo- 
mon Islands, South Pacific. 


VERNON T. McKELVEY, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Fort Cobb, Caddo County. Mrs. Wesley E. Walker, Sister, 
Rt. 1, Fort Cobb. Born May 8, 1912. Enlisted April 7, 1942. Mem- 
ber Catholic Church. Served as Aerial Photographer on bomber. 
Posthumous Citation of Honor. Died September 8, 1942, in line 
of duty bomber erash, Roswell, New Mexico. 


~CHESTER MecMANUS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Pauls Valley, Garvin County. Mrs. Rosa L. MeManus, Mother, 
Ivanhoe, California. Born May 18, 1919. Enlisted November 6, 
1941. Died June 6, 1943, in line of duty, truck wreck, Tampa, 
Florida, and buried in Visalia Cemetery, Visalia, California. 


ROGER E. MEANS, Lieutenant (j.g), U. S. Naval Reserve. Home 
address : Catoosa, Rogers County. Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Means, Parents, 
Rt. 1, Catoosa. Born August 27, 1920. Enlisted May 27, 1941. 
Served as First Pilot, plane commander. Died January 1, 1944, in 
action, Bismarck Archipelago, Southwest Pacific. 


GEORGE W. MITCHELL, Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Hooker, Texas County. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph B. Mitchell, 
Parents, Hooker. Born September 13, 1919. Enlisted January 18, 
1942. Awarded Citation of Honor. Member Phi Delta Theta Fra- 
ternity; honor student Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1936-37. Died 
September 24, 1943, in New Guinea, South Pacific. 


HARRY W. MITHLO, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 

Apache, Caddo County. Mrs. Bill LaBarre, Mother, Apache. Born 

June 18, 1918. Enlisted 1941. Served with 45th Division. Died 
December 8, 1943, in Italy. 


MATHIS MOORE, Private, First Class, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Frederick, Tillman County. J. D. Moore, Father, 521 North 12th 
St., Frederick. Born May 26, 1919. Enlisted January 15, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Outstanding farmer and 
stockman before enlistment. Died December 2, 1943, in action Buna, 
New. Guinea, South Pacific. 


‘ROBERT MORRIS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Mc- 
Curtain, Haskell County. Mr. and Mrs. Bob Morris, Parents, Rt. 1, 
Loomis, California. Born January 21, 1917. Enlisted March 5, 
1942. Died November 29, 1943, in Italy. 


JOE E. MOSE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address : 
Bixby, Tulsa County. Joseph Franklin Mose, Father, Bixby. Born 
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December 2, 1910. Enlisted January 14, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Sailed for duty overseas June, 1943. Served 
with 45th Division in campaigns in Africa and Sicily and wounded 
in battle at Salerno but lost no active time. Died December 16, 1943, 
in action south of Cassino, Italy. 


HARLAN W. MULBERY, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Laverne, Harper County. R. C. Mulbery, Brother, Laverne. Born 
February 28, 1912. Enlisted July 29, 1942. Died January 26, 1944, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


NEIL P. MURPHY, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Foss, Washita County. Curtis Murphy, Father, Rt. 1, Foss. 
Born March 13, 1920. Enlisted January, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart; 1st and 2nd Air Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster. 
Co-Pilot on Flying Fortress. Died October 8, 1943, Bremen, Ger- 
many. 


WILLIAM R. NICAR, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Violet Nicar, Mother, 
815 East Cherokee, Enid. Born November 5, 1923. Enlisted De- 
cember 6, 1941. Died November 20, 1943, in action, Tarawa, Gil- 
bert Islands, Central Pacific. 


LLOYD M. NORRIS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Leedey, Dewey County. George M. Norris, Father, Rt. 1, 
Leedey. Born June 1, 1908. Enlisted January, 1941. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. First enlisted 
in the Army 1937, serving two years in Philippine Islands. Died 
December 8, 19438, in Italy. 


NORMAN OLIVER, Private U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Sayre, Beckham County. Mrs. B. F. Oliver, Mother, 306 N. E. 3rd 
St., Sayre. Born January 18, 1921. Enlisted September 5, 1942. 
Decoration. Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Presidential Unit Citation, outstanding performance of Marines at 
Tarawa. Died November 20, 1943, in action at Tarawa, Gilbert 
Islands, Central Pacifie. 


IRA MARTIN PALMER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address : Adair, Mayes. County. Mrs. R. E. Templeton, Sister, Rt. 
2, Adair. Born March 24, 1920. Enlisted January 9, 1941, Died 
January 22, 1944, in action, New Guinea, South Pacific. 


WALTER R. PARKS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. J. H. Parks 
Mother, 612 N. E. 12th St., Oklahoma City. Born April 21, 1917. 
Enlisted June 27, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously. Graduated High School, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, having been president of both his junior and his senior class. 
Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, two years. Stationed 


ee 
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in Puerto Rico for eighteen months; returned for advanced training 
and received wings at Concho Field, San Angelo, Texas, February, 
1943. Served as Instructor. Sailed for duty overseas in June, 1943. 


_ Died November 27, 1943, in action over Italy. 


RICHARD W. PATTERSON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Orpha B. Patterson, Mother, 
1424 N.W. 31st St., Oklahoma City. Born May 23, 1917. Enlisted 
January, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart and Bronze 
Star Medal for heroic achievement, awarded posthumously. Grad- 
uated High School 1936. Rancher near Leedey before enlistment. 
Served in front lines-in the capture of Attu and Kiska, Aleutian Is- 
lands. Landed on Marshall Islands February 1, 1944. Citation 


_with Bronze Star Medal stated in part: ‘‘During an enemy counter- 


attack, Private Patterson supplied himself with hand grenades and 
without hesitation made several trips to distribute them among the 
positions that were under attack, even though it was necessary to 
expose himself to heavy enemy small arms fire which had already 
mortally wounded one of his comrades. He continued his self-assigned 
task until the enemy had been forced to withdraw.’’ Died February 
3, 1944, in action Kwajalein, and buried in Ennylabegan Cemetery, 
Marshall Islands, South Pacifie. 


ANDREW PETERSON, Ensign, U. 8. Naval Reserve. Home ad- 
dress: Britton, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Maude O. Peterson, Mother, 
2014 West 14th St., Oklahoma City. Born June 23, 1921. Enlisted 
June 23, 1942. Graduated Britton High School 1939. Began train- 
ing with 200 other men comprising the ‘‘ Wiley Post Tornado Squad- 
ron.’’ Received wings April 17, 1943, Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
was sent for advanced training to Vero Beach, Florida. Assigned 
to active duty Norfolk, Virginia, as dive bomber pilot. Died January 
23, 1944, in line of duty, airplane crash on return from bomber 
mission at sea. 


ANSEL L. PITTMAN, Corporal, U.S. Army. Home address: Numa, 
Grant County. Mrs. Grace Pittman, Mother, Deer Creek, Oklahoma. 
Born July 24, 1919. Enlisted January 3, 1941. Died January 7, 
1944, in action Arawe, New Britain, South Pacific. 

JAMES M. PRIEST, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Spiro, Le Flore County. Mrs. Mary K. Priest, Mother, 
Spiro. Born July 13, 1918. Enlisted November, 1941. Served as 
Pilot. Died November 30, 1948, in airplane crash Claremont, North 
Carolina. 


~ WILLARD OLIVER RAMAY, Corporal, U. 8. Marine Corps. Home 


, 


: 


=)" = 


address: Gould, Harmon County. Mrs. Fred Ramay, Mother, Rt. 2, 
Gould. Born June 8, 1915. Enlisted August, 1941. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Expert Bayonet and Sharp- 
shooter medals. Died January 24, 1943, in Guadalcanal, South 


Pacific. 
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JAMES SAVAGE RATLIFF, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Cold Springs, Kiowa County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry O. Ratliff, Parents, Cold Springs. Born August 26, 1923. 
Enlisted January 18, 1942. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. Grandson of the late Hon. James J. Savage, member 
of the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention. Received wings June 
26, 1943. Advanced training as bomber pilot at Pyote, Texas; Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee, and Topeka, Kansas. Died December 28, 1943, 
from injuries received in line of duty in England. 


COTTER E. RAY, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Gage, Ellis County. Mrs. Claude Ray, Mother, Gage. Born 
February 26, 1909. Enlisted February 22, 1941. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Died December 29, 1943, in Italy. 


KNOWLTON RONALD REAGAN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Kansas, Delaware County. Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
Reagan, Parents, Rt. 1, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. Born March 30, 1917. 
Enlisted March 17, 1986. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously. Died January 31, 1942, in action on Bataan 
Peninsula, Philippine Islands. 


ERNEST GRAVES RICHMOND, Warrant Officer, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Grace Hyder Rich- 
mond, Wife, 201 West 22nd St., Ada. Born May 10, 1901. Enlisted 
October 8, 1920. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; American 
Defense Service Medal; European, African, Middle Eastern Area 
Campaign Medal. Died January 24, 1944, near Point Astura, Italy. 


JAMES D. RINE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Nash, Grant County. Mr. and Mrs. Lester M. Rine, Parents, Nash. 
Born May 24, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decorations: 


Order of the Purple Heart and Citation for legion of Merit awarded ~ 


posthumously. Member of the Christian Church. Graduated Nash 
High School and attended Northwestern State College, Alva. Out- 
standing athlete (basketball star). Member Oklahoma National 
Guard. In charge of regimental wire detachment, Signal Corps, 45th 
Division. Served during Sicilian and Italian campaigns, July 10 
to November 9, 1943. His Citation stated in part: ‘‘Through all 
kinds of weather, working many times at night, he laid wire in- 


variably over unfamilar terrain and with advance elements of in-— 


fantry. On many occasions he came under Artillery fire but with- 
out hesitation he led his men to damaged lines and repaired them 


quickly and efficiently.’? Wounded in action in Italy, November 9,3 


1943. Died November 10, 1943, North African area. 
BILLY ENGLAND ROBERTSON, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. 


Naval Reserve. Home address: Broken Arrow, Tulsa County. Mrs. | 


Joe Barnard, Mother, Broken Arrow. Born September 12, 1919. 
Enlisted October 26, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 


* 
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Distinguished Flying Cross. Graduated Corpus Christi, U. S. Naval 
Air Corps, September 1, 1942. Died August 1, 1943, in line of duty 
Bay of Biscay, off Western Europe. 


IVAN ROGERS, Hospital Apprentice, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Delhi, Beckham County. Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
L. Rogers, Parents, Sunray, Texas. Born February 3, 1925. En- 
listed July 19, 1942, in U. 8. Naval Reserve and was assigned to 
the Marine Corps. Served in New Caledonia and New Zealand, 
Southwest Pacific. Died November 22, 1943, in action in Battle 
of Tarawa, Island of Betio, Gilbert Islands, Central Pacific. 


THOMAS W. ROGERS, Jr., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Etta Rogers, Mother, 636 S. E. 30th St., Oklahoma City. Born De- 
cember 9, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Graduated Capitol 
Hill High School, Oklahoma City, 1940. Member Oklahoma National 
Guard, enlisted 1939. Graduated with honors, David Rankin Jr. 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri, Mareh 11, 1942. 
Served as Technical Sergeant 45th Division. -Transferred to Air 
Corps October, 1942, and received wings and commission Luke Field, 
Arizona, August 30, 1943. Served as Pilot, immediate duty overseas. 
Died January 13, 1944, in line of duty, South Pacific. 


ALBERT M. SCHOELEN, Technician, Fourth Grade, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Kingfisher, Kingfisher County. Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
A. Schoelen, Parents, Rt. 1, Kingfisher. Born January 22,1918. En- 
listed December 31, 1940. Served with the 45th Division. Wounded 
in action November 13, 1948, and returned to active duty December 
22, 1943. Died January 29, 1944, in action Anzio, Italy. 


RICHARD J. SCOTT, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Afton, Ottawa County. Mrs. Willie E. Scott, Mother, Afton. 
Born April 3, 1918. Enlisted August 7, 1942. Served as Radio 
Technician and Aerial Gunner. Died January 19, 1944, in airplane 
crash on training combat mission near Afton, Tennessee. 


ROBERT L. SCOTT, Jr., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Watonga, Blaine County. Mrs. Robert L. Scott, Jr., Wife, 20 S. E. 
33rd, Oklahoma City. Born March 31, 1922. Enlisted January 14, 
1943. Served in Transportation Corps; ten months in Alaskan 
Theater as Chief Engineer on a small tug. Died February 6, 1944, 
by drowning while on active duty in Alaska. 


CHARLES F. SHELLEY, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Carrie Shelley, Mother, 705 
West 24th St., W. Tulsa 7. Born April 11, 1915. Enlisted October 
21, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
-humously. Citation of Honor from the Air Corps, General H. H. 
Arnold, General Commanding U.S. Army Air Forces. Member Bap- 
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tist Church. Graduated Clinton (now Daniel Webster) High School, 
Tulsa, 1934. Football player. Served as Tail Gunner on Flying 
Fortress B-17. Sailed for duty overseas September 21, 1943, and 
stationed in England. Died December 1, 1943, on a bombing mission 
over Western Germany, city of Leverkusen. 


ERNEST lL. SHERO, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Wilburton, Latimer County. Earl R. Shero, Father, 
Wilburton. Born January 6, 1921. Enlisted January 27, 1942. 
Decorations: Air Medal, three Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Graduated High School, Paden, 1937; attended Eastern 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Wilburton, two years. Served as Bom- 
bardier. Died November 26, 1943, in combat mission over Bremen, 
Germany. 


JOHN W. SHOEMAKE, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Bennington, Bryan County. Will C. Shoemake, Father, Bennington. 
Born September 10, 1920. Enlisted February 21, 1939. Died Jan- 
uary 28, 1944, in combat during a tropical storm, Bougainville Is- 
land, South Pacifie. 


LEHN H. SHOWALTER, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tahlequah, Cherokee County. A. G. Showalter, 
Father, Tahlequah. Born December 27, 1907. Enlisted January 4, 
1943. Commercial teacher Central High School, Oklahoma City; 
resigned to serve as Instructor Darr Aernautical School, Ponea City. 
Entered U. 8. Service Pilot, Ferrying Division, Air Transport Com- 
mand. Died October 13, 1943, in airplane crash near Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. , 


TRYON Y. SMITH, Private, U. 8. Army. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. Mrs. Jeanne Keister Smith, Wife, 1122 N. W. 39th 
St., Oklahoma City 6. Born May 12, 1907. Enlisted March 5, 1943. 
Vice-Chairman, Tulsa Chapter, American Red Cross. Sailed for 
duty overseas September, 1943; served with Anti-Tank Company in 
North Africa and Sicily. Died January 29, 1944 in action in Italy. 


DAVID L. STAMPER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Air Corps. Home 
address : Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. David Stamper, Wife, 1820 
South Cincinnati, Tulsa. Born August 10, 1918. Enlisted January 
29, 1940. Decoration: Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster. Received com- 


mission Mebruary 6, 1943, Selman Field, Louisiana, Died J 
16, 1944, Ilford, England. led January 


FRANCIS N. STONEBARGER, Corporal, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Muskogee, Muskogee County. <Agie Stonebarger, Brother 
Rees: Muskogee, Born October 14, 1907. Enlisted February 17, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Wounded in Italy 
December 4, 1943. .Died December 8, 1943, in North African area. 
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DWIGHT EARL SWANDER, Radioman, First Class, U. S. Coast 

Guard. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. Jay 

Swander, Parents, Rt. 2, Enid. Born February 15, 1920. Enlisted 

September 2, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 

ait ee 1943, in line of duty on board U. 8. Escanaba sunk in North 
antic. 


FOSTER M. TEAGUE, Boatswain’s Mate, Second Class, U. S. Naval 

Reserve. Home address: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Sol 

Teague, Mother, 62214 West Main, Henryetta. Born August 27, 1908. 

Enlisted August 27, 1942. Died August 5, 1943, in line of duty 

on ety gun boat convoy, sunk by explosion off North Carolina 
oast. 


CRAIG W. TETIRICK, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Guy C. Tetirick, Chaplain 
U.S.A., and Mrs. Tetirick, Parents, 1111 East 21st St., Tulsa. Born 
June 25, 1920. Enlisted September 9, 1941. Graduated in airplane 
mechanics, Shepard Field, Texas, and qualified for Aviation Cadet 
training, receiving commission at Luke Field, Arizona, March 10, 
1943. Sailed for duty in Fighter Squadron overseas May, 1943. 
Died June 16, 1943, in airplane crash Southwest Pacific and buried 
in military cemetery at Numeia, New Caledonia. 


VERNON L. THORPE, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Seward, Logan County. lL. W. Thorp, Father, Rt. 4, Ranch 
Drive, Ponea City, Oklahoma. Born March 16, 1922. Enlisted Aug- 
ust 22, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Wounded 
in 1942. Presidential Unit Citation, First Marine Division (Rein- 
forced), for gallantry in action and successfully executing forced 
landing assaults against strongly defended enemy positions on Tulagi, 
Gavutu, Tanambog, Florida and Guadalcanal in Solomon Islands, 
South Pacific, August 7 to 9, 1942. Presidential Unit Citation, 
Second Marine Division (Reinforced), for outstanding performance 
in combat during the Battle of Tarawa Atoll, Gilbert Islands, Cen- 
tral Pacific, November, 1943, which stated in part: ‘‘ ... by the 
valiant fighting spirit of these men, their heroic fortitude under 
punishing fire and their relentless perseverance in waging this epic 
battle in the Central Pacific, they have upheld the finest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.’? Died November 20, 1948, in 
action at Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, Central Pacific. 


AMOS TIGER, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Donocha Bryant, Mother, Rt. 3, 
Okmulgee. Born May 19, 1907. Enlisted February 12, 1941. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Served 
with 45th Division. Died November 21, 1943, of wounds received 
in action in Italy. 

TODD TILTON, Jr., Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps, Home ad- 
dress: Anadarko, Caddo County. Todd Tilton, Father, 1409 Six- 
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teenth St., Corpus Christi, Texas. Born October 17, 1918. Enlisted 
September, 1940. Died December 11, 1942, in bomber explosion 
off coast of Puerto Rico. 


HERMAN (‘‘HOOT’’) TINDER, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Kingfisher, Kingfisher County. Mr. Charley Tinder, 
Uncle, Kingfisher. Born November 20, 1906. Enlisted May 5, 1942. 
Died February 7, 1943, in airplane crash in Kentucky on flight 
from North Carolina. 


FELIX A. TODD, Lieutenant Colonel; U. S. Army. Home address: 
Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. F. Alex Todd, Mother, 131 North 
F St., Muskogee. Born February 20, 1905. Graduate U. 8. Mili- 
tary Academy West Point, West Point, New York, 1927, having 
graduated from Central High School, Muskogee, 1922. Decoration: 
Legion of Merit awarded posthumously ‘‘. . . . For exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in performance of outstanding services.’’ Ma- 
terially assisted in formulating training technique for ground force 
infantry units, and was instrumental in establishing the system of 
instruction in the infantry officer training school where he displayed 
outstanding ability and initiative as an instructor. Died June 30, 
1948, in airplane crash near Saxe, Virginia. 


LEONARD L. TOMLINSON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Walter Tomlinson, Father, Rt. 1, 
Henryetta. Born October 13, 1920. Enlisted September 22, 1942. 
Served in Medical Corps. Sailed for duty overseas and stationed 
in Australia in February, 1943. Hospitalized for major operation. 
Died June 22, 1943, Kennedy General Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. 


ROY lL. VAN CLEAVE, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Stonewall, Pontotoe County. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Van Cleave, Rt. 4, Ada, Oklahoma. Born June 25, 1914. Enlisted 
June 29, 1940. Trained at Ellington Field, Texas, two and one 
half years; completed training at Casper, Wyoming. Died Novem- 
ber 22, 1943, in line of duty over Austria, European Theater. 


HAROLD VAN HAUEN, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Marshall, Logan County. Ed Van Hauen, 
‘Father, Rt. 1, Marshall. Born May 31, 1918. Enlisted May 19, 
1942. Cited for efficiency as mechanic and for good conduct. Ree- 
ommended for promotion to corporal. Died August 24, 1943, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 


SACHSE WALLACE, Captain, U. 8. Army Air Corps.. Home ad- 
dress: Tuttle, Grady County. Mrs. Sachse Wallace, Wife, Minco, © 
Oklahoma. Born April 20,1917, Enlisted June, 1940. Decoration: 
Air Medal. Attended University of Oklahoma, Norman. Member 


of Christian Church. Died November 24, 1942, in North Atlantic 
area. 
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JACK WHITSON, Private, U. 8. Army. Home address: Albion 
Pushmataha County. Sam Whitson, Father, Albion. Born Novem- 
ber 25, 1919. Enlisted February 8, 1943. Died January 4, 1944 
in action in Italy. , 


LEONARD LEROY WHITELEY, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Temple, Cotton County. Mrs, Alta M. 
Whiteley, Mother, 1015 Park Ave., Dunean, Oklahoma. Born June 
25, 1920. Enlisted December 26, 1942. Died May 26, 1948, Mobile 
Alabama. 


’ LEON J. WEEMS, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Allen, Pontotoc and Hughes counties. Mrs. Vesta M. 
Weems, Mother, Allen. Born June 20, 1920. Enlisted December 1, 
~ 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in Italy October 13, 1943. Died December 3, 1943, in North ‘Africa. 


CHESTER W. WILLARD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
_ Dunean, Stephens County. Rachel J. Willard, Mother, Rt. 1, Dun- 
ean. Born July 26, 1924. Enlisted September 21, 1943. Died Jan- 
uary 21, 1944, Camp Walter, Texas. 


BURTON A. WILLIAMS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Turpin, Beaver County. Mr. and Mrs. R. 8. 
Williams, Parents, Turpin. Born February 27, 1918. Enlisted Octo- 
ber 1, 1942. Served as Radioman. Died July 28, 1943, by drown- 
ing near Norfolk, England. 


PERRY LEE WILLIAMS, Corporal, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Alex, Tillman County. Mr. and Mrs, A. Z. Williams, Parents, 
Star Route, Alex. Born December 24, 1905. Hnlisted November 
14, 1942. Expert marksman. Died August 14, 1943, in line of 
duty and buried in American and British cemetery Algiers, North 
Africa. 


JAMES L. WITT, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Norman, Cleveland County. J. L. Witt, Father, Norman. Born 
February 20, 1912. Enlisted:September 16, 1940. Member of Meth- 
odist Church, Attended University of Oklahoma two years. Mem- 
ber Oklahoma National Guard, first enlistment March 14, 1928, Mili- 
tary Police Company; second enlistment, May 2, 1938, Military 
Police Company. Served with Military Police Company, 45th Di- 
vision. Died September 1, 1942, in auto accident during maneuvers, 
Derider, Louisiana. 


WILLIAM JUNIOR WRIGHT, Aviation Machinist’s Mate, Second 
Class, U. S. Navy. Home address: Amber, Grady County. W. B. 
Wright, Father, Rt. 1, Tuttle. Born February 22, 1920. Enlisted 
August 15, 1940. Died October 16, 1942, in action Guadalcanal, 
- Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 
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WINFRED WYATT, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Milfay, Creek County. Mrs. Lillie Watson, Grand- 
mother, Milfay. Born February 18, 1917. Enlisted March 20, 1942. 
Received commission and wings as Bombardier January 2, 1943, at 
Army Air Base, Roswell, New Mexico. Died July 15, 1943, in 
erash of Flying Fortress (B-17) at take-off on first combat mission 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


CHARLES ROBERT YOUNG, Aviation Radioman, Third Class, 
U. S. Navy. Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Charles 
E. Young, Father, Seminole. Born March 21, 1921. Enhsted March 
19, 1941. Decoration: Distinguished Flying Cross for ‘‘ . . . heroic 
achievement in aerial flight as a gunner of a plane in a bombing 
squadron.’’ Graduated Seminole High School. Reported missing 
in action since Battle of Midway Island. Died June 4, 1942, in 
action Battle of Midway Island, Central Pacific. 
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TULSA’S WATER RESOURCES—SPRINGS AND 


SPAVINAW 
By Fred 8S. Clinton, M.D., F.A.C.S8. 


The first water supply in Tulsa was from rain and springs sup- 
plemented by wells at a later date. There were many springs in 
this section and only a few of the better known are mentioned in 
different areas. 


Noah’s Spring was located east of what is now known as South 
_Boston Avenue near 10th Street, occupied by the Horace Mann 
Public School. It derived its name from a Creek Indian named 
Noah Partridge, who lived in a Blackjack oak grove near what was 
later determined to be 10th and Main Street. 


The springs from which the Tulsa Lochapoka Town or clan se- 
cured their drinking water during their meetings and ‘‘busking”’ 
ceremonies! is between South Cheyenne and the Arkansas River 
about 17th Street, and 14th and Galveston Streets.? 


There is a spring south and west of the corner of 14th and 
Galveston Streets on the Mrs. Vera McBirney residential property. 
The writer does not recall a time during the last fifty years when 
this was not a running spring. 


Then there was a full to over-flowing spring on what is now 
North Boulder Avenue and Frisco right-of-way, under a great spread- 
ing elm tree. This furnished water for stock and campers in the 
Chauncey Owen feed yard and many residents and travelers quaffed 
its refreshing waters. The first water well in Tulsa was dug or 
excavated in 1883.3 


In 1906 Dr. S. G. Kennedy accepted a proposition from Mark 
Carr to organize, develop, sell and distribute the drinking water 
from the source known as the Osage Spring situated on the lands 


1“Busk” (Creek Puskita): Among the Creek Indians, a feast of the first 
fruits celebrated when corn is ripe enough to be eaten. The feast usually con- 
tinues four days. On the first day the new fire is lighted, by friction of wood 
and distributed to the various households an offering of green corn, including an 
ear brought from each of the four quarters or directions, is consumed, and medi- 
cine is brewed from snake root. On the second and third days the men physic 
with the medicine, the women bathe, and all fast. On the fourth day there are 
feasting, dancing and games.”—Webster’s New International Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language (Springfield: G. and C. Merriam Company, 1920). 

2Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Tulsa, Oklahoma, reprint from Journal of the Oklahoma 
State Medical Association for May, 1910. 

3J. M. Hall, The Beginnings of Tulsa, feature appearing in T he Tulsa Tribune 
and The Tulsa Daily World in 1927, and later published in book form (Tulsa: Scott- 
Rice Company, 1933). 
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belonging to the Kennedy interests and occupied annually by The 
Tulsa Association of Pioneers Memorial. Many tanks and five gallon 
bottles of this water were sold for years. The water now supplies 
a lake on the above grounds more accurately described as follows: 
N. E. of the N. W. of Sec. 34, Township 20 N., R. 12 E., which is 


in Osage County. 


In 1908 Charles Page (June 2, 1860—Dee. 27, 1926) purchased 
the first quarter section of land about six miles west of Tulsa for 
the beginning of the great agricultural, educational, industrial and 
philanthropic enterprise known as Sand Springs Home interests.* 
After consultation with T. H. Steffens, President and Treasurer of 
Sand Springs Home and Sand Springs Railway and Claude Tingley, 
Secretary of Sand Springs Home, I was referred to Captain B. F. 
Breeding, Superintendent of the Home Children’s and Widows’ 
Colony, and was given the following information: 


“Soon after Oklahoma became a state, Nov. 16, 1907, the Federal Gov- 
ernment removed restrictions from certain Indian lands to be in effect 
July 27, 1908. The southwest quarter of Section 12, Township 19, Range 
11, E.I.M., was included in these lands. This quarter section, or 160 acres, 
was listed as the Thomas Adams allotment and was known as ‘dead land.’ 
Since Thomas Adams was deceased, the heirs were permitted to sell the 
land on or after July 27, 1908. 


“In January 1908 as Captain of the local Salvation Army in Tulsa, 
I went into Mr. Page’s office and a group of Indians were seated with 
him. Mr. Page greeted me as usual and said, ‘Cap, I’m buying a farm. 
I’m going to use it for the benefit of the human race.’ I said in reply, 
‘Mr. Page, let me work it for you.’ In a few days I saw him again and 
the farm was mentioned. Mr. Page said, ‘Tell me what you have in 
mind.’ I drew a word picture of 160 acres of farm with at least 100 acres 
of valley land and 40 to 60 acres on a hill. The land should be timbered 
so that building material could be available and near to an abundant 
supply of stone for building foundations for houses and walls for wells. 
When I mentioned wells he interrupted, ‘This farm,’ he said, ‘has a spring 
which affords an abundant supply of pure water. It was covered with 
oak, walnut, hickory and pecan timber and plenty of stone less than a 


me away. A deed to this quarter section of land was secured July 27, 


“On October 14, 1832, Washington Irving, with a company of hunters, 
followed a trail up the Arkansas Valley from the site of Tulsa, through 
Sand Springs. This is the description he gave at that time: 

““Our march continued parallel to the Arkansas, through a rich 
varied country; sometimes we had to break our way ro pete 
bottoms matted with redundant vegetation, where the gigantic trees were 
entangled with grapevines, hanging like cordage from their branches; 
sometimes we coasted along sluggish brooks, whose feebly trickling cur- 
ent just served to link together a succession of glassy pools, imbedded 
ike mirrors in the quiet bosom of the forest, reflecting its atumnal foliage 
and patches of clear blue sky. Sometimes we scrambled up broken and 
rocky hills, from the summits of which we had wide views stretching on 
one side over distant prairies diversified by groves and forests, and on the 


4 Under the direction of Charles Page, Arthur Antle sold and distributed thou- 


sands of bottles of Sand Springs water throughout Tul i man 
years, for the Sand Springs Home. seed sisabiinie 2 
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other ranging along a line of blue and shadowy hills beyond the waters 
of the Arkansas.’ 


. “This is what I found at the spring when I took charge of the farm 
July 22, 1908. A few days before the deed was made. 

“In the spring of 1909, Mr. Page brought to me an old man by the 
hame of Wright, who, I believe, was a resident of Delaware County. He 
had married a full-blood Indian and was known as a ‘squaw man.’ Mr. 
Wright was given a tent on the site now occupied by Mrs. Pratt’s dwelling. 

“At that time he told me he had been a resident of this part of the 
Indian Territory for more than thirty-five years and had many times 
hunted deer between here and Tulsa. He stated that in those days this 
community was known as Adams. That there was a residence on the high 
point now occupied by the Jersey dairy barn, south of the Katy tracks. 
That another residence was on the spot where his tent stood. Still another 
_ one three hundred feet west of the first cottage, we built; also the original 
Sias Button house, which still remains, and the Sam Adams house moved 
from the bleachery site to the Indian graveyard, another on the old Phoenix 
Refinery grounds. All were near the spring and most of them used water 
from it. 

“An Indian graveyard immediately south of the spring indicates this 
story to be true. One especially is marked Lieutenant Adams, died April 
21, 1886. He was undoubtedly a veteran of the Civil War on the Con- 
federate side as at the top of the stone is a large star. 

“While the community was called Adams, Mr. Wright gave me no 
information as to how the springs were named Sand Springs. This, how- 
ever, would be easily understood by anyone looking into the bottom of 
the spring. The water boils up through a layer of pure white sand. There 
is no doubt as to the source of the name. 


“When the town was established by Charles Page, there were those . 


who wanted it named Page City. Mr. Page refused and stated simply, 
‘Sand Springs.’” 


As Mr. Page had discussed his plans for the Home with the 
writer long before the above transaction detailed by Captain Breed- 
ing, it was interesting to find that the record revealed the following 
orderly procedure: 


Heirs of Thomas Adams on May 23, 1908, through Samuel C. Adams, 
Heir at Law of Thomas Adams, deceased, sold an undivided one-half in- 
terest in the S.W. % of Sec. 12, Township 19, Range 11, E.I.M. On May 
26, 1908, Salina Harjo, heir at law— and on Sept. 2, 1908, corrective deed 
from Samuel C. Adams and his wife Annie(?) Annie Adams heirs at law 
of Thomas Adams deceased deeded to Charles Page and, on same date 
Salina Harjo Fife nee Sebert and Robert Fife, heirs at law, Thomas Adams, 
deeded to Charles Page and same was approved by N. J. Gubser, Judge, 


County Court. 


Mrs. Jackson Thompson, of Checotah, has given the writer the 
following with reference to the interpretation, from the Creek Jan- 
guage, of the words ‘‘Sand Springs’’ and Reuben Partridge of 
Tulsa agrees with this explanation: 


“Sand Springs: Sand Water (literally). In Creek it would be ‘Oktahv 
Uekiwv’, pronounced ‘Ok-ta’ha We-ki-awa.’ If one looked into the origin 
of the name, it would be found that someone evidently in the early days 
discovered water gushing out of some of the rough banks of Arkansas River. 
This discovery by some Indian, as they always named even their children 
by some happenings or conditions around.” 
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The story of how the City of Tulsa secured its great water sup- 
ply from Spavinaw Creek,® a branch of the Grand - (or Neosho) 
River, in Northeastern Oklahoma, as told by T. C. Hughes, Civil 
Engineer, from his experience, observation, and the records in his 
office is a real part of history of the State ;® and is taken from a 
letter addressed to the writer by Mr. Hughes, as follows: 


This story of Spavinaw is written to preserve the facts in relation 
thereon. No adulation is intended to anyone. Merely the facts as shown 
and outlines in the records are recited. They should be preserved in 
printed form, so that coming generations may be advised as to the part 
played by the men of that day. 


This story of Spavinaw is dedicated to those named herein who de- 
voted their time and efforts to bring to Tulsa a wonderful water supply 
by means of a gravity flow line operated by nature; unsupported by tax- 
ation. They should be remembered and honored by all Tulsa citizens. 
This account is from the records of the Taxpayers’ League and the rec- 
ords of T. C. Hughes, the League’s engineer at the time. 


When a worth while work has been accomplished, there are many 
people who wish to know who should be credited with the original idea, 
how it grew, and who should be credited with its accomplishment, For 
those so interested, and as means of preserving the historical record, this 
story is written. 

The Spavinaw water idea was a growth, in so far as dreaming that 
at some date Tulsa would be able to use that stream as a water supply. 
All or practically all of Tulsa’s old time leaders had something to do 
with its growth at one time or another. Some were much more active 
than others in its promotion. 


5“The broad waters of the Neosho (Osage for ‘bright water’), the well known 
river on the north bank of the Arkansas, was called the ‘Grande Riviere’ by the 
French, the word ‘grande’, meaning ‘wide’. The Grand, or Neosho River was 
navigable for the priogues, or dugout canoes, and the bateaux of the French traders 
from its upper sources. Later, keel-boats loaded with produce from Southwest 
Missouri descended the Cowskin, or Elk River and the Grand River for the Lower 
Arkansas region. The Neosho, or Grand was also navigable for the small steam- — 
boats that ascended the stream to the landing at Fort Gibson, after the establish- 
ment of that post in 1824. 

“A large branch of the Neosho, or Grand River, from the east has an in- 
teresting name. It is called Spavinaw Creek. This name is a corrupt spelling 
of the French words spe’e, an obsolete form of ce’pee’, meaning ‘young growth 
or shoots of wood’; and a form of the French adjective vineux, meaning ‘vinous, or 
wine colored,’ referring to the young, reddish colored growth of the groves of 
black-jack, post oak, and red oak trees in the vicinity of Spavinaw Creek, in 
the springtime.”—Muriel H. Wright, “Some Geographic Names of French Origin 
in Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, VII (June, 1929), No. 2, pp. 190-91. 

6 Biography of T. C. Hughes: Born September 26, 1859—Plattsburg, Missouri— 
attended Common School and Plattsburg High School; Missouri University, grad- 
uated in Civil Engineering Class 1884. After graduating was Asst. U. S. Engineer, 
Missouri RW Commission 2 year; Railroaded several years on Union Pacific; 
K. C. Southern, Entered street railway work on Electrification of Street R. R. for 
K. C. Street Railway Co.; Kansas City Kansas Street Railway, was Chief Engr. 
St. Louis Chicago Electric Ry. Became Chief Engineer for Mining Milling and 
Tunnell Company, Leadville, Colorado 1903; 1906 Made City Engr. Tulsa, Okla- 
homa—ended this job August 1918, Operated Hughes Engineering Company 


ries aN employed 1930-1936. Became Assistant to County Engineer, Tulsa 
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Perhaps the first official mention of this source for a water supply 
was in 1908 when Mayor W. EB. Rhode wrote the Secretary of the Interior 
and asked for government engineering aid in solving Tulsa’s water prob- 
lem. In this letter, both Grand River and Spavinaw were suggested as 
possible sources. Nothing came of this effort on the part of Tulsa’s mayor. 


T. C. Hughes, City Engineer of Tulsa at that time, made a study of 
the government topographic maps, and from them deduced the idea that 
the water from Spavinaw Creek would flow by gravity to a point some- 
where this side, or west of Catoosa. At that time Mr. Hughes was en- 
gaged in making a study of the rainfall of the State and was intending 
to, and did in 1912, publish his findings on water conservation and flood 
control on a State-wide basis; estimating the cost to be about one hun- 
dred million dollars. No one became interested in the proposal at the 
time. 


Col. C. B. Douglas and others, making fishing trips to Spavinaw and 
Grand River, became interested at this time in the idea of using Spavinaw 
water for Tulsa. They established a club on Spavinaw Creek near the 
headwaters of the present lake, and brought some of the water to Tulsa 
in five-gallon bottles and exhibited it on the streets, for the citizens to 
compare it with the Arkansas River water they had in the city mains. This 
was in the nature of an educational program. 


About the time T. C. Hughes discussed with Dr. S. G. Kennedy the 
idea of using the Spavinaw as a source of water supply for Tulsa. Dr. 
Kennedy was favorably impressed with the idea and agreed to help push 
the proposition forward. Dr. Kennedy did put forth much energy in this 
field, and from then on the educational progress was more rapid. This 
energy added to that of Col. Douglas, Hughes, Col. C. B. Lynch and others, 
finally crystallized into a settled desire on the part of the public for the 
use of this stream of pure clear water as a source of supply for Tulsa’s 
growing demands. The discussions were carried on by the old-timers 
on the streets, at home and everywhere. The idea continued to grow. 
The most active workers and advocates were: 


Col. C. B. Douglas, Col. C. B. Lynch, Merritt J. Glass, T. Tate Brady, 
S. R. Lewis, C. L. Holland, J. H. Simmons, C. D. Jenal, J. M. Hall, C. A. 
Sanderson, Lon Conway, John L. Smiley, R. E. Berger, W. E. Chastain, 
J. B. Diggs, L. M. Poe, D. C. Power, R. T. Daniel, C. P. Alexander, John 
Gregory, H. A. Porter, L. B. Pence, J. E. Lydecker, P. B. Parr, J. H. Pier- 
sol, Grant Stebbins, Glenn T. Braden, J. H. McEwen, O. L. Ghent, J. F. Mc- 
Carty, O. D. Hunt, L. Y. McFarland, Tom White, Oscar Howard, T. C. 
Hughes, and L. J. F. Rooney. 

There were many others who were just casual talkers for the plan 
on the streets, | abet 

The continued agitation of these persons resulted in the appointment, 
in 1915, of a committee on a water supply. They were to decide on the 
best plan and the best method of securing a satisfactory water supply 
for Tulsa. No strings were tied to them. They were to find and recom- 
mend the right proposition. This committee was composed of the follow- 
ing: Grant Stebbins, Glen Braden, J. H. McEwen, Grant R. McCullough, 
L. J. Martin, W. E. Dickenson, W. Tate Brady, Jim Sloan, C. P. Alexander, 
T. A. Penny, Tom White, Oscar Howard, Eugene Lorton and Wm. Stryker. 
This was an imposing committee for those days, supposed to be able to 
solve any of Tulsa’s problems, 

This committee investigated Shell Creek, Grand River, Spavinaw, and 
the well system in the Arkansas River valley, as had been suggested, 
but in the end, disbanded without making any report whatever. It may 
be well to mention here that none of the aforementioned active Spavinaw 
advocates were placed on this committee, by the Chamber of Commerce, 
to solve Tulsa’s water problem. 
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For some time nothing further occurred pertaining to the water supply 
till Mr. O. D. Hunt was thrust into the Mayor’s chair by the courts upon 
the removal of Mr. Frank Wooden, and the new Mayor at once got busy 
to solve this vexing problem. His idea was that it was foolish to spend 
vast sums for water, when we had an abundance in the Arkansas River 
at our door; science could do the job for a few dollars, as compared to 
that required by the Spavinaw dreamers. He called in a Mr. Brown, an 
employee of the United States Steel Corporation, a clarification expert, 
in consultation with a Mr. Peterson, a hydraulic engineer of Kansas City. 
For a certain consideration, they agreed to solve the problem, and were 
employed. Their plan was a big filter plant at the old water-works site, 
now in Newblock Park, and the cost, as they estimated it, would be 
$250,000.00. 


Bonds for building this big filter plant were voted, at the instance of 
the City Commission and the Chamber of Commerce; the plant erected; 
and the money spent. This seeming solution lasted until the filters were 
completed. They, of course, failed upon receiving their first mud bath, 
which happened that fall. Thus was lost the water reputation of O. D. 
Hunt, who, before becoming Mayor, was Tulsa’s Water Commissioner. 
This also ended the fame of Hunt’s advisors, Messrs. Peterson and Brown. 
Incidentally, the taxpayers of Tulsa lost $250,000.00. 


On the failure of Hunt’s scheme, water conditions became so serious 
that in 1918 C. H. Hubbard, who had become mayor, hired one H. A. 
Pressey to attack the problem of a water supply. By this time the old 
timers had so agitated for Spavinaw that public sentiment had practically 
crystalized on that source for a supply; so Hubbard’s man, Pressey, was 
hired specifically to review all the other sources, and then to determine 
just how to get water from Spavinaw to Tulsa, and just what that cost 
would be. 


For some unknown reason, much mystery surrounded and attached 
to the movements of Mr. Pressey. Much speculation as to Pressey’s plans, 
what he would do and recommend, was everywhere discussed. Mr. Pressey 
had sold himself first to the Chamber of Commerce, and through them, 
to every civic club in the city, as well as to big business such as we had 
at that time. After long waiting and much newspaper discussion, Mr. 
Pressey finally made a report.. That is, he wrote a letter to the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Retail Merchants Association, in which he briefly 
outlined his findings and his plan. To his credit, be it said, that he dis- 
carded all the other sources suggested and recommended Spavinaw as the 
proper source of supply. To accomplish his plan for bringing Spavinaw 
water to Tulsa, ready for use, he asked for five million dollars. 


Briefly, his plan was to construct a dam on Spavinaw Creek with a 
pump station there, possibly operated by the overflow water of Spavinaw 
itself; to construct three reservoirs between Tulsa and Spavinaw with 


a pumping station at each reservoir; and the retention of the reservoirs 


and pumping stations on the Arkansas River, then in use. Then he planned 
to pump the water to town from the old plant, thus making, all told, 
four extra pumping plants: one at Spavinaw, one at each of the three 
reservoirs, and the old plant on the Arkansas River. The total lift to 
get the water into the old plant was approximately 350 feet, and the lift 
from there up town was about 250 feet; so the total lift to get the water 
into the spigots of the Tulsa citizens was approximately 600 feet. 


T, C. Hughes and his friends who had been advocating Spavinaw for 
a water supply, and those whom Hughes had caused to believe that such 
a supply could be had by a gravity flow line to a point west of Catoosa 
in the Bird Creek bottom, were aroused to opposition to this proposed plan 
of Pressey’s. Hughes was at this time the engineer for the taxpayers’ 
League and had suggested to the League the moving of the old plant 
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from the Arkansas River to the east side of the city, in case Spavinaw 
water was brought here, and have only one pumping plant. 


As the engineer for the Taxpayers League, Hughes made a report 
on the Pressey plan and advised the League that the cost of operation 
of that plan would be prohibitive and should never be sanctioned. The 
League finally went on record as in opposition to the proposed bond issue 
needed to carry out the Pressey plan—a five million dollar issue of six 
per cent bonds. Pressey’s plan was approved by every other civic club 
Be. secciation in the city. The Taxpayers League was alone in the 

ght. 


On March 11, 1918, an allied civic club committee was appointed, its 
members drawn from all the civic clubs of Tulsa, This committee con- 
sisted of the following: W. C. Steger, Albert Bell, Alf Heggem, W. Lyle 
Dickey, I. G. Rosser, L. E. Abbott, to act with a business men’s committee 
from the Retail Merchants’ Association, composed of Messrs. Heggem, 
Barney Meyer, Vie Cochrane, and Carl Magee.- Both these committees had 
approved the Pressey plan; Cochrane and Meyer acting as engineers for 
both committees. 


C. A. Mayo introduced a resolution to the Chamber of Commerce en- 
dorsing the Pressey plan, and it passed that body with only one dissent- 
ing vote, that of L. J. F. Rooney. 


It may be well to remember at this point that Charles Page was op- 
posed to the Pressey plan, or to any other plan for a Tulsa water supply, 
except Shell Creek, and that Mr. Page had employed, or had instigated the 
employment of engineers to pass on Shell Creek for the feasibility of such 
supply. Mr. Pressey had discarded the Shell Creek idea. 


The engineers who passed favorably on Shell Creek for a water supply, 
as heralded in The Tulsa Tribune, a paper supposed to be owned by Charles 
Page at the time, were Wood and Witten, Vic Cochrane, Barney Meyer, 
and A. Sartori. Some of these engineers also passed favorably on the 
Pressey plan. 

On July 10, 1919, Mayor Hubbard called a bond election for five mil- 
lion dollars, with which to carry out the proposed Pressey plan. The 
allied civic clubs appointed a campaign committee to put over this bond 
issue. This committee was composed of W. O. Buck, L. E. Abbott, Lee 
Daniel, I. G. Rosser, and C. A. Mayo; supported by a committee of eighty 
from the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Taxpayers League organized its opposition with an anti-bond 
committee. This committee was made up as follows and with headquarters 
in the Holland Building: CC. L. Holland, chairman; John H. Simmons, 
vice-chairman; W. E. Chastain, secretary. Executive Committee: John H. 
Simmons, chairman; M. J. Glass, H. A. Porter, L. N. Pence, J. EH. Lydecker, 
John L. Smiley and Loren Conway, as members. 

Campaign committee: C. A. Sanderson, chairman; S. R. Lewis, Vice- 
chairman; R. E. Berger, O. L, Ghent, J. F. McCarty, and P. B. Parr, 
members. 

Finance Committee: J. M. Hall, chairman, R. T. Daniel, C. D. Jenal, 
C. P. Alexander, Loren Conaway, D. C. Powers and John Gregory, members. 

On July 15, 1919, Chairman Holland called a mass meeting of all the 
above committee, inviting all other citizens opposed to the bond issue of 
$5,000,000 for carrying out the Pressey plan, to meet in the District Court- 
room at 8 P.M. to organize and map out a plan of campaign. This meeting 
resulted in completing such an organization, and an active campaign was 
inaugurated to defeat the proposed bond issue. 

Those citizens did their very best but it was not enough. The bonds 
carried, ~ ; , 

At a meeting of the Taxpayers League two weeks later, it was decided 
after much discussion that the League would back W. Tate Brady in a 
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suit to enjoin a sale of the bonds. This suit finally went to the Supreme 
Court of the State with the result that the bonds were invalidated, the 
injunction being made permanent. 


While this suit was being prosecuted, and after the decision, the 
members of the Taxpayers League were held up to scorn and ridicule, 
by both individuals and the two Tulsa daily newspapers. They were called 
Bolsheviks, knockers, unworthy citizens, undesirables, and were pointed 
out as citizens whom the city could do well without. They lived amidst 
the wreck of their former good reputations. However, they had saved the 
citizens of Tulsa about $500,000 per year in operating costs on a water 
system which, if constructed on the Pressey plan, would have bankrupted 
the city with the taxes necessary for its operation, and the replacement, 
every twenty years, of the costly machinery required in its operation. Every 
ten years this cost alone would have been equal to the entire cost of the 
Pressey plan—five million dollars! 


The Taxpayers League is entitled to a monument commemorating its 
opposition to the Pressey plan, rather than to the obloquy heaped upon 
them at the time. It has never received any recognition for its services, 
from any administration, from that day to this good time, in any manner 
in connection with the final consummation of its ideas in securing Spavi- 
naw water for Tulsa. 


In 1920 Thaddeus D. Evans was elected Mayor. Before his election 
an understanding was had with him that if elected he would offer a bond 
issue of twenty-five thousand dollars for the purpose of making a com- 
plete survey of the country between Tulsa and Spavinaw, and determine 
definitely whether the plans of T. C. Hughes, Taxpayers League engineer 
for a gravity flowline, were or were not practical. 


In his campaign for Mayor he had the support of the Taxpayers League, 
which at that time had some 1200 or more members; with this support 
he was nominated and elected Mayor. Mr. Frank Duncan, his City Attorney, — 
drew an ordinance for a bond issue of $25,000 to make the survey as 
previously agreed upon with the Taxpayers League. 


This ordinance was accompanied with another, which asked for a 
charter amendment to establish a non-partisan water board to carry out 
any work that might be decided upon; both ordinances carried in the 
election called for that purpose. 


On December 2, 1920, Mayor Evans named this water board, the mem- 
bers were: G. R. McCullough, Al Farmer, C. F. Hopkins, BE. W. Sinclair, 
with C. S. Younkman, water commissioner ex-officio member. 


This board hired J. H. Trammell of Fort Worth to make its survey, 
for the Spavinaw dam and lines, with W. R. Holway for his assistant; 
later Trammell and Holway took a contract as engineers for the entire 
job of engineering connected with the work, at a commission of four and 
one-half per cent of the cost of construction. Later Mr. Trammell was 
forced out of the firm, although his name was used for several months 
afterwards without the general public having any knowledge of his dis- 
missal, It has never been made clear as to how his contract was broken. 


Mr, Trammell having made the survey, a meeting was called to show 
to the public what could be done in the way of securing water for Tulsa 
from the data he had gathered. This meeting was in the north auditorium 
a Lo thee ig High School building at Sixth Street and Cincinnati Ave., 


The gravity plans that had been urged by Hughes of the Taxpayers 
League were found to be entirely practical and feasible, of accomplish- 
ment, even more so than Mr. Hughes had expected, for Trammel improved 
on the idea by following up the Bird Creek valley as far as Mohawk, 
some ten miles nearer Tulsa than Hughes expected it could come. 
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At the instance of C. J. Wrightsman, who had become interested in 
the project at this time, the Board secured the services of General Goethals, 
the builder of the Panama Canal, to come here and look over the facts 
and figures of Trammell and pass his judgment on the practicability of 
the scheme before asking the citizens to vote the bonds to build it. This 
was done and General George W. Goethals pronounced the plan both 
feasible and practical, and that the estimate of cost submitted to him as 
a s This estimate of cost was six million eight hundred thousand 

ollars. 


Early in 1921 Hopkins and Sinclair resigned from the Water Board, 
and H. L. Standeven and C. S. Avery were appointed by the Mayor in 
their stead. 


On the approval of the plans and estimates by General Goethals, the 
Mayor called an election for $6,800,000 of bonds to construct the work. 
I might mention here that previous to hiring Trammell, there were some 
talk of inviting Engineers to bid on the survey and construction work, 
and to make tenders of their services to the Board; the writer has not 
talked to any engineers who were invited to make the board a tender of 
their services. If any such invitations went out, T. C. Hughes was not 
among the number. 


After the plans for getting Spavinaw water to Tulsa were all formally 
approved and before any contracts were let for construction, Mr. Dabney 
H. Maury of Chicago was employed as the consulting engineer for the job. 
My memory is that his salary was to be $100 per day, and expenses, 
covering the time he devoted to this enterprise. 


At this point I wish it to be understood that the Taxpayers League 

was never opposed to getting Spavinaw water for Tulsa, but had well 
developed ideas how that water should be obtained. However, no one out- 
side that League seemed to agree with them about this plan. 
d April 15, 1922, the Evans administration entered into a contract with 
Trammell and Holway to make the surveys for the Spavinaw project and 
to draw up the final plans therefor. Shortly thereafter (May 4, 1922) 
H. F. Newblock took the mayor’s office, and in September of the same 
year he sold the first two million dollars worth of bonds. On Oct. 11, 
the original contracts were entered into. The first dirt was turned on 
Oct. 19, of the same year, and so was started the work that finally gave 
to Tulsa the water from Spavinaw. 

The Spavinaw dam was completed March 21, 1924; the water was 
turned into the pipeline Nov. 12; the pumps at Mohawk began to fill the 
reservoir on Reservoir Hill on the morning of Nov. 14, and about 3:30 p.m. 
that same day the pure cold water from distant Spavinaw began to flow 
from the city taps. 

The committee of eighty from the Commercial Club all carried little 
square blocked advertisement in the daily press, all alike, all reading: 
I AM FOR SPAVINAW, with the name beneath, all in big capital letters, 
the names were as follows, Committee of Highty: 

J. D. Porter, Mark E. Davis, A. E. Duran, W. Lyle Dickey, J. D. Seward, 
C. F. Robertson, W. M. Viner, Jack Slaughter, M. J. McNulty, J. C. Letcher, 
D. A. Mullen, Dan M. Setser, Fred W. Insul, F. M. Bohn, H. F. Newblock, 
J. S. Davenport, J. W. Sanders, W. A. Reynolds, S. C. Glover, T. J. 
Hartman, C. H. Terwilliger, Harvey E. Bagby, Lee Kunsman, Frank Goslin, 
J. W. Dodge, Byron S. Brown, Harry Kinzie, Geo. Baynard, Jno. R. Wood- 
ard, Roy Garbett, Arlie J. Cripe, Earl Sneed, Gerald Gahan, H. G. Barnard, 
J. M. Berry, Bert Tilton, R. L. Davidson, E. P. Harwell, E. Constantin, 
M. Wasserman, Fred Shaw, Glenn T. Condon, Pete Wormington, Sam Mays, 
Pat Veasey, Harry McCann, Flint Moss, Harry H. Rogers, Frank Greer, 
J. M. Temples, A. L. Farmer, L. E. Abbott, Rabbi Menkes, Newt Graham, 
Roy Getman, Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Max Madansky, Carl Magee, W. E. Stahl, 
Ralph Talbot, R. M. McFarlin, E. W. Sinclair, C. B. Rogers, J. W. Abel, 
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A. W. Roth, Ray Fellows, Ora Upp, W. A. Vandever, B. A. Hooper, Ed 
Crossland, W. W. Stuckey, T. A. Penney, J. A. McKeever, Berry Griffith, 
G. R. McCullough, D. F. Connolly, D. C. Rose, Phil Kates, Ray Short, 
Pete Joyce, C. O. Baker, A. J. Niles, H. W. Kiskaddon, J. M. Adkison, 
J. B. Meserve, J. A. Oliphant, and M. C. Hale. i 

The above Committee of Eighty, together with the committees first 
mentioned, represent the line-up of the men who were sold on the Pressey 
Plan and those who were not, and shows how easy it is to mislead men 
of prominence, and thereby plunge the citizens into costs difficult to re- 
lieve themselves of. 

We hope this more or less connected story of Spavinaw will enable 
the present citizenship to gain a fair idea of the old timers’ troubles in 
getting started right in the solution of their water problem, and to give 
the credit for its proper solution to the persons rightfully entitled thereto, 
for having finally arrived at the proper solution and method of supplying 
the city with a permanent, good and potable water supply.7 


Tue LecaL CoMPLICATIONS OF SPAVINAW WATER SUPPLY CLARIFIED 


The suit of W. Tate Brady (referred to by Mr. Hughes as hav- 
ing been sponsored by the Taxpayers League) which resulted in 
the decision by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma forbidding the pro- 
posed $5,000,000 bond issue turned not upon any question of the 
feasibility or merit of the plan to be financed by the bonds but upon 
a provision of the City Charter which the opponents of the plan dis- 
covered and successfully urged in their suit. As the decision com- 
pletely changed the current of the development of Tulsa’s water 
system, the history of the case as shown by the official records is 


not given. 1 3S) a : 


On the 6th day of June, 1919, the Board of Commissioners of - 


the City of Tulsa passed an ordinance providing for the submis- 
sion to the voters of the City of Tulsa the proposition of issuing 
Five Million Dollars in bonds to provide a fund ‘‘To defray ex- 
penses and pay the cost of building, constructing, operating, locating, 
maintaining and acquiring a complete system of waterworks for the 
purpose of supplying said City of Tulsa with water from said Spavi- 
naw Creek.’’ \, ind 


An election was had on the 10th day of July, 1919, and the — 


returns showed a majority in favor of the bonds, the vote being 
2343 in the affirmative and 1555 in the negative. 

On the 22nd of July, 1919, W. Tate Brady, as a taxpaying 
voter in the City of Tulsa, filed his petition in the District Court 
of Tulsa County, seeking to enjoin the city authorities from issuing 


s 


the bonds, and a restraining order was granted pending the hear- — 
ing of the case. . (oo @ le tel 


On September 18th, 1919 the case was tried before Judge Owen 
Owen, of the District Court, upon an agreed statement of facts. 
Mr. Brady was represented by Biddison & Campbell, a law firm 
composed of Mr. A. J. Biddison and Mr. Harry Campbell. The 
city authorities were represented by City Attorney Edward P. Mar- 


7 . 
Wek Globe, bite Fred S. Clinton from T. C. Hughes, dated January 22, 1945, 


a ee ee 
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shall, by Breckinridge, Bostick & Daniel, a firm consisting of Messrs. 
M. A. Breckinridge, C, R. Botsick (who is now the City Attorney 


of Tulsa), and Lee Daniel, and by Mr. W. B. Robinson. 


The Plaintiff, Mr. Brady, asked that the election be declared 


‘ void by the court, and that the city authorities be perpetually en- 
joined from issuing any bonds pursuant to the election, alleging in 


his amended and supplemental petition among other things that: 


, “Tt is the intent of said defendants to incur the said indebtedness and 
obligation of the said city in part for the purpose of purchasing, condemn- 
ing and holding for said city for waterworks, lands outside said city and 


; at a sreater distance than five (5) miles from the nearest point of said 
_ city, to wit: at a distance greater than fifty (50) miles therefrom, 


* *£ ke Ke Kk K * 
“Nor is said city authorized to purchase, condemn or hold lands for 


waterworks at a greater distance than five (5) miles from said city, nor 


‘\ 


is said city authorized to issue its bonds for purchasing or constructing 
a public utility not exclusively owned by it, nor for renting any portion 
thereof.” | |" PF Serge 

The District Court rendered its judgment in favor of the de- 
fendants, the city authorities, who were Mr. C. H. Hubbard, Mayor, 
Mr. H. F. Newblock, Commissioner of Finance and Revenue, Mr. 
M. J. McNulty, Commissioner of Streets and Public Property, Mr. 
Kt. E. Curran, Commissioner of Waterworks and Sewerage, and Mr. 
F. M. Bohn, Commissioner of Police and Fire, constituting the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Tulsa, and Mr. C. F. Burke, City 


Pr ae 


- Auditor of said City. The restraining order previously granted 


was vacated and the plaintiff’s petition was dismissed by the Dis- 


trict Court’s judgment. 


The plaintiff appealed this judgment of the District Court to 


the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, where the cause was presented by 


the respective counsel for the parties whose names have been given. 

On September 14, 1920, the Supreme Court, Judge John B. 
Harrison writing the opinion, reversed the judgment of District 
Court, holding, in the second paragraph of the syllabus of the opin- 


ion, that, 


“Where a city charter contains a provision which limits the city in 


the purchase or lease of land for waterworks system, to within five miles 


- invalid. 


from the city limits, a proposition to vote bonds for the purchase of land 
beyond such five-mile limit is invalid.” 


The Supreme Court concluded its opinion with the following 


statement: ae 

“We must hold, therefore, that the City of Tulsa cannot violate the 
plain provisions of its own charter, nor transcend the limitation which 
such charter places upon its municipal officers, and must hold as the re- 
sult that the instant proposition to purchase property and construct a 
waterworks system beyond the limits prescribed by its pees charter_is 
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“The judgment of the trial court is, therefore, reversed, with instruc- 
tions to reinstate the petition of plaintiff below, and to restrain the muni- 
cipal officers herein affected from issuing the bonds or expending the 
money sought to be raised under the proceedings herein presented.” 
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The Supreme Court’s opinion and decision is officially reported 
as Brady v. Hubbard, Mayor, et al., No. 11041, 70 Oklahoma Reports, 
pages 210 to 212. 


Colonel R. T. Daniel, now of Miami, Florida, generously fi- 
nanced the litigation which paved the way for the present supply 
of Spavinaw water to Tulsa by gravity. 


The Charter was amended, permitting the new bond issue to 
construct and complete the gravity system water supply. 


Just here the writer wishes to make a statement of his appre- 
ciation to all these fine men giving of their mind, time and money 
to secure that almost priceless blessing and boon to health and com- 
fort, plenty of good, pure drinking water for Tulsa and vicinity.’ 


With the members of the Committee of Eighty the writer walked 
for hours over the drainage area and reservoir site of the proposed 
Shell Creek supply. On this treasure hunt many opinions were 
expressed—and some were ready to commit themselves to the Shell 
Creek dam. However, many of the party knew of the live springs 
in the Ozarks and since 1913 these citizens wanted Spavinaw water, 
so a thorough examination of the Shell Creek location by a compe- 
tent engineer and a report were advocated before any other money 
was to be expended.® 


The report of the engineers advised that Shell Creek would be 
insufficient for Tulsa and Sand Springs need. 


The writer did not hear anything but praise for the City Engi- 
neer, T. C. Hughes, whose distinguished service and outstanding 
engineering ability was recognized by those who knew him. 


8It is a privilege and pleasure to acknowledge the valuable aid and wise 
counsel of the writer’s wife, Jane Heard Clinton. Sincere appreciation is also ex- 
pressed to the Publication Committee and the Editors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society for their invitation, encouragement and cooperation in this register of 
events in the order of time. 


; The following persons have given assistance and cooperation in the prepara-— 
tion of this contribution to the Chronicles of Oklahoma: Cyrus S. Avery; Cap- 
tain B, F. Breeding; C. E. Braden, Water Commissioner, Tulsa; Cleve Bruce, Tulsa; 
Paul Clinton, Tulsa; Norman C. Cross, Tulsa; Phil W. Davis, Jr., Tulsa; Angie 
Debo, Author, Marshall; A. L. Farmer, Tulsa; Olney F. Flynn, Mayor, Tulsa; 
M. J .Glass, Tulsa; Engineer T. C. Hughes, Tulsa; Mrs. Mabel Kennedy, Tulsa; James — 
A. Kennedy, Tulsa; Clay F. Kirkpatrick, Tulsa; Mrs. Fannie McIntosh, Checotah; ; 
George W. Mowbray, Tulsa; Reuben Partridge, Tulsa; Joyce Saunders, Tulsa; — 
John Shleppey, Tulsa; Hugh Simmons, Tulsa; T. H. Steffens, Tulsa; Claude Ting- 
ley, Tulsa; Mrs. Jackson Thompson, Checotah; Mrs. Louise M. Whitham, Sponsor, | 
Tulsa Historical Society. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma —Fred S. Clinton 


: 9 References used in the compilation of this article other than those previously 
cited are: Files, reports, and communications from engineer T. C. Hughes, Tulsa; 
the Supreme Court’s opinion and decision as officially reported in Brady vy, Hub- 
bard, Mayor, et al., No. 11041, 70 Oklahoma Reports, pp. 210-12; Angie Debo, 


Heres From Creek Town to Oil Capital (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
InpEx VoLUME XXII, The Chronicles 


Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society and libraries re- 
ceiving The Chronicles may secure the Index of this quarterly jour- 
nal, Volume XXII, upon request addressed to the office of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City 5 
Oklahoma. 


REPRINTS OF THE History oF OKLAHOMA EMBLEMS 


. A limited number of reprints of the ‘‘ History of Oklahoma Em- 
blems’’—State Flag, State Seal, ete—which appeared in The Chron- 
icles, XXII (Winter, 1944-45), No. 4 are available at fifteen cents 
per copy and may be obtained by forwarding this amount in stamps 
or coin to Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building, Okla- 
homa City 5, Oklahoma. 


News ITEM ON THE OPENING oF ‘‘OKLAHOMA”’ APRIL 22, 1889 


A report of the Run into the Oklahoma Country, April 22, 
1889, published on April 27, 1889, has been received from a mem- 
ber of the Historical Society, Dr. R. V. Steele, Penrhyn Lodge, 
Gloucester Gate, N.W.1, London, England. A layout of interesting 
scenes evidently drawn from life in the Oklahoma Country was used 
as an illustration with this report and appears at page 14 in this 
number of The Chronicles. The news item was as follows:! 


The Rush for the Oklahoma Territory 


For many years past the land-grabbers in the United States have cast 
longing eyes at that district called the Indian Territory between Kansas 
and Texas which was reserved by the United States Government for the 
use of the original Redskin owners of the soil, and much trouble has been 
experienced in ejecting “boomers” or settlers who have illegally tried to 
form settlements in the coveted territory. Lately, as the Indians have so 
largely decreased in number, the Government decided to throw open a 
large portion of about 1,887,800 acres known as Oklahoma, and situated 
on the eastern side. It was accordingly announced that the land would 
become the property of the first occupiers at noon last Monday. The land 
as we described last week, is exceedingly fertile, and, being virgin soil, 
will for a year or so yield enormous returns for the most primitive tillage. 


1Since this number of The Chronicles was sent to press, word has come to the 
Editorial Department reporting that this news item and accompanying illustrations 
(see page 14) very probably were first published in The Graphic, a London illus- 
trated weekly, on April 27, 1889. Doctor Russell V. Steele served as a medical 
officer in the Royal Army Medical corps, World War I. The fourth in a line of 
doctors in his family, he is in active practice with his brother. He is interested 
in military history and in history of the Old West, and is a member of several state 
historical societies in this country. His articles have appeared in the Journal, So- 
ciety of Army Historical Research of which he has been an active member since its 


inception in 1921. 
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Consequently, people flocked from all the surrounding States to take uD 
their positions on the frontier ready for the rush. Trains of wagons miles 
long wended their way to the border until fully 50,000 people—quite 40,000 
more than the land would accommodate—were assembled. A strong body 
of troops prevented the “boomers” from making any premature rush, and 
_the commander, General Merritt, wisely ordered the soldiers to take pos- 
session of all their guns and pistols, so far as possible to prevent blood- 
shed. On Sunday night many attempts—some successful—were made to 
elude the vigilance of the troops, and the scene when the appointed hour 
of noon arrived was wildly exciting. An uninhabited region was turned in 
an instant into a country teeming with people. Men rode hard on the 
fleetest horses they could obtain, followed by all conceivable varieties of 
vehicles loaded with household goods, women, and children. By nightfall 
10,000 settlers had secured possession of all the desirable land, and in a 
few hours large towns literally sprung into existence. It is said that 
100,000 persons composed the invading army, the greater portion of which 
will have to retire disappointed. Several affrays occurred, and some little 
bloodshed; but, on the whole, better order prevailed than could possibly 
have been expected under the circumstances. 


“MistLEToE Leaves’? FoRERUNNER OF ‘‘THE CHRONICLES’’ 


The first publication of the Oklahoma Historical Society, called 
Mistletoe Leaves, Volume 1, Number 1, was published at Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma, August 5, 1893. The masthead bore the imprint of ‘‘Okla- 
homa Press Association’’ and the names of officers as follows: 
President J. E. Quein, Edmond; Vice-Pres. E. E. Brown, Oklahoma 
City; Secretary H. C. Gilstrap, Chandler; Treasurer Effie Gilstrap, 
Chandler; Hist. Custodian W. P. Campbell, Kingfisher. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized at the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Press Association, held at Kingfisher, on 
May 27, 1893. Members of the association present were Frank Greer 
and John Golobie, Guthrie State Capital; W. P. Thompson, Guthrie 
News; Frank Prouty, Guthrie; Mr. Pitts, Guthrie Leader; HE. E. 
Brown, Oklahoma City Journal; Frank MeMasters, Oklahoma City 
Gazette; Rube Weesner, Hennessey Democrat; J. B. Campbell, Hen- 
nessey Clipper; J. E. Quein, Edmond News; Mr. Owen, Edmond 
Sun; H. B. Gilstrap and Miss Effie Gilstrap, Chandler News; E. E. 
Hunter and Mr. Hummer, Okarche Times; F. T. Cook, Cloud Chief 
Sentinel; J. L. Admire, Kingfisher Free Press; Frank Purcell, King- 
fisher Times; and W. P. Campbell, Kingfisher. (Ref: Thos. H. 
Doyle, History of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 1935.) 


The following item with reference to the Opening of the Chero- 
kee Strip, which afterward took place on September 16, 1893, ap- 
peared in Mistletoe Leaves, Vol. I, No. 1, page 2: 


“As a matter of historic interest Mistletoe Leaves states that citizens of 
Kingfisher began forming a line in front of the Kingfisher landoffice 
Aug. 3, to be ready to file when the Strip opens. There are now 27 in 
line, J. L. Shobe of Kingfisher holding first place. Same date a line was 
formed in front of the land office; now in line, 108, Dan Ryan and J. C. 
Caldwell, also of Kingfisher, first and second places.” 
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Tradition has it that the first grave made in the Oklahoma 
Country in the winter after the Opening of 1889 was covered with 
mistletoe since there were no other floral offerings in the new coun- 


try except the green of the mistletoe with its white berries erowing 


in great clusters on the elms along the dry creek beds and branches. 
All through the winter the green bank of the lonely grave could be 
seen far across the prairie against the sere brown grass or the melt- 
ing snow of early spring. Thus, the mistletoe became associated 
with sacred thoughts among the pioneer settlers in the Oklahoma 
Country, the Legislative Assembly adopting it as the floral emblem 
of the Territory of Oklahoma by an act that took effect February 
11, 1893. And the Second State Legislature likewise designated the 


mistletoe as the floral emblem of the State of Oklahoma in 1909.3 


THe U.S. 8S. Oklahoma anv Its Fuaa 


During ceremonies at a joint session of the Oklahoma State 
Legislature, March 1, 1945, the flag of the U. S. 8. Oklahoma, saved 
from the battleship sunk at Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, was 
presented to the Historical Society. State Commandant J. B. Koch, 
American Legion, Department of Oklahoma presented the flag to 
Governor Robert S. Kerr who in turn gave it over to Dr. Charles 
Evans, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The historic 
flag and the great steering wheel of the U. S. 8. Oklahoma are now 
on exhibit in the museum in the Historical Building. 


The Pearl Harbor Banner for November 3, 1944, reported that 
the flag of the U. S. S. Oklahoma was held reverently by Legionnairs 
of Pearl Harbor’s Post 24 just before the famous banner was folded 
for the last time on board the once proud battleship. Under the head- 
ing ‘‘U. S. S. Oklahoma Decommissioned! Flag Going to State Gov- 
ernor to be Flown at Proposed ‘Tomb of Unknown Sailor’ ’’, the 
same paper stated in part: 


‘Memorial in Oklahoma Planned” 

“Tn a simple, impressive ceremony on the stripped down deck of what 
was once one of the mightiest battleships of the United States Fleet, the 
flag of the U. S. S. Oklahoma was lowered for the last time on Friday, 
September ist, 1944. The sounding of taps over the quiet waters of Pearl 
Harbor’s West Loch sadly announced the decommissioning of the vessel, 
and shortly after the ceremony salvage workers took over the ship from 
its regular crew...” 


The Oklahoma City Times for Tuesday, October 24, 1944 gave 
the following report: 


2Information given by the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Oklahoma Historian, 
and Dan Peery, Secretary of the ‘Historical Society, 1930-36.—Muriel H. Wright. 

3 Dee Paradis Jackson, History of Oklahoma Emblems, in The Chronicles, XXII 
(Winter, 1944-45), No. 4, pp. 458-463. 
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“Battleship Oklahoma Ends Long Service as Combat Vessel” 


“Pearl Harbor, Sept. 1, 1944—- (Special) —(Delayed).—The U. S. Ss. Okla- 
homa was decommissioned here today; the once mighty battleship carrying 
the name of the Sooner state has come to the end of her career. 


“While ‘Evening Colors’ was played on a bugle, the Oklahoma’s flag 
was hauled down by Machinist C. V. Stein of Norfolk. Va., a member of 
the crew aboard on Dec. 7, 1941. He handed the ensign to Commander 
Solom Isquith, captain of the Oklahoma. 


“The captain turned to the officers and men assembled on the battle- 


scarred deck. ‘Today the life of the ship will come to an end—as a com- ; 


bat vessel—after 35 years of honorable service in all oceans of the world,’ 
he said. ‘We will be sorry to leave her.’ 


“The Oklahoma, up from the bottom of Pearl Harbor but with her 
superstructure gone and without guns in her turrets, has been turned over 
to the commandant of Pearl Harbor navy yard. Future plans for the 
battered and buckled hull were not announced today.” 


The following notes giving a brief history of the U. S. 8. Okla- 
homa were compiled by the American Legion, Department of Okla- 
homa, J. B. Koch, Commandant: 


U. S. Battleship Qklahoma 


The world’s greatest battleship was consecrated to a “Mission of Peace” 
on Monday, March 23, 1914, at 12:14 o’clock, in Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the first time in the history of the navies of the world, a battle- 
ship, the “Oklahoma,” was christened for peace and not for war, and as 
the giant vessel slipped into the Delaware from the ways of the New 
York Ship Building Co., Bishop E. E. Hoss of Oklahoma uttered a prayer 
that God would hasten the coming of that golden age when all nations 
should be bound together in a universal brotherhood and that peace on 
earth and good will to men may find its fulfillment under the whole heaven. 


The Oklahoma was launched in the presence of Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, Navy officials, members of Governor Cruce’s staff. members of 


the Oklahoma delegation, including Senators Owen and Gore, and many 
- Oklahomans. 


The ship was christened by Miss Lorena B. Cruce, daughter of Gov- 
ernor Lee Cruce, a princess of Indian blood, with the words “For the 
United States Government, I christen thee ‘Oklahoma.’ ” 


A silver service set, purchased with an appropriation of the State of 


Oklahoma of $7,500, was presented to officers. 


Cost of the battleship was approximately 15 million dollars, It had a 
displacement of 27,500 tons; its armament consisted of ten 14-inch guns? 
twenty-one 5-inch guns; four 3 pounders: two 1 pounders; two 3-inch field 


pieces; two machine guns; four 21-inch torpedo tubes. It was 575’ in , 


length, with a beam of 95’; portion below the water level, 28’ 6”. Sixty- _ 


ae rs and 1009 men manned the ship, which could make 2014 knots 


After service in World War I, the 28 year old dreadnaught was cap- 


sized by Japanese bombs and torpedoes within 10 minutes afte 
r start of 
the December 7 attack. It was righted and drydocked in a brilliant engi- | 


neering achievement concluded December 28, 1943. Nine months later she 
was formally taken out of naval service on September 1, 1944, 
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In Memoriam 


During the year 1944, death has taken from. the membership 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, the following: 


LIFE MEMBERS: Pratt Barndollar, Coffeyville, Kansas, D. Nov. 28, 
1944; J. T. Griffin, Muskogee, D. September 14, 1944; Hugh Johnson, Okla- 
homa City, D. January 10, 1944. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: Professor John W. Alley, Norman, D. May 15, 
1944; W. I. Ayres-Shawnee, D. August 14, 1944; Albert C. Couch, Luther, 
D. February 23, 1944; C. E. Foley, Eufaula, D. February 26, 1944; George 
Riley Hall, Henryetta, D. April 13, 1944; Ellis H. Hammett, Coweta, D. April, 
1944; David W. Hazen, Portland, Oregon, D. February 26, 1944; W. E. High- 
tower, Oklahoma City, D. February 4, 1944; Judge John H. King, Edinburg, 
Illinois, D. November 12, 1944; Mrs. J. A, Lawrence, Tahlequah, D. April 
4, 1944; Elmer J. Lundy, Tulsa, D. April 17, 1944; Christian Madsen, Guthrie, 
D. January 9, 1944; Mrs. Ellen H. Miller, Bartlesville, D. November 13, 
1944; Dr. W. B. Morrison, Durant, D. March 30, 1944; A. H. Murchison, 
Los Angeles, California, D. April 3, 1944; L. E. Phillips, Bartlesville, D. 
“April 16, 1944; R. B. Rice, Oklahoma City, D. January 11, 1944; J. O. Tuton, 
Lawton, D. July 12, 1944. 


OKLAHOMA War MeEmorIAL REcoRDS 


The Editorial Department wishes to express appreciation and 
make acknowledgments to the following for their assistance in se- 
euring data for the records of the Oklahoma War Memorial—World 
‘War II: C. 8. Harrah, Acting Adjutant, American Legion of De- 
partment of Oklahoma; Eighth Naval District, Branch Office of Pub- 
lie Relations (by Ruth M. Tjaden, Lieutenant-jg, USNR), Federal 
Building, Oklahoma City; Mabel B. McClure, Librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Enid; Norah L. Francis, Librarian, Carnegie Library, Elk 
City; Adjutant General’s Office, Major Charles D. Keller, Opera- 
tions Officer, State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; Dr. Fred 8. Clin- 
ton, Tulsa; Mrs. L. K. Meek, Ponea City; Miss Ella Ketcham, Okla- 
homa City. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Western Journals of Washington Irving. Edited and annotated 
by John Francis McDermott. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa, 1944. Pp. xiii, 201. Bibliography, illustrations, map. 
$3.50.) 


For more than a century, anything pertaining to Washington 
Irving has been interesting. While he was the first literary ambas- 
sador to the European Court of Letters, yet to America he has al- 
ways been far more than that. His genius for extracting the beauty, 
joy and genuine worth of living out of all about him and putting 
these and more into all he wrote, said and did, made him the best 
loved writer this country has produced. 


In recent months two books touching Irving’s life have revealed 
a fidelity and almost worshipful attitude American readers have 
kept for all things relating to Father Knickerbocker. Van Wyck’s 
‘<The World of Washington Irving,’’ coming out in the summer 
of 1944 became the Book of the Month Club and rocketed so high 
it exhausted the printing capacity of a great publishing house. 


The Western Journals of Washington Irving, edited by John 
Francis MeDermott and put forth by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, is another 1944 contribution to Irving 
life and literature. 


Mr. McDermott knows that the real words of a man taken di- 
rectly from his note books, where they have been placed with eager- 
ness, Joyousness and with vivid color, are far more interesting and 
illuminating than sentences, paragraphs and books taken from these 
notes many years after. So he has placed all America under ob- 
ligation by securing and publishing the note books of Washington 
Irving as he told the story of leaving Cincinnati at five o’clock, 
September 3, 1832, and making a journey through an almost un- 
known wilderness of Missouri, Kansas, and the great Indian coun- 
try, the last now known as Oklahoma; this journey ending at Fort 
Gibson on November 9, 1832. ? 


These notes of Irving given by McDermott without alteration 
or explanation, broken, often barely legible, a single sentence at 
times, then breaking out in to a flood of full paragraphs, are per- 
haps the finest picture of Irving, in the natural, thus far given to 
the press and public. ‘‘Better than Irving’s books’’ says a critic, 
“‘his hasty notes evoke the freshness of that vanished time.’’ , 


Sixty-six pages are given by the author to what he calls, ‘‘Edi- 
tor’s Introduction.’’ With a style, genial and at the same time 
impressive with detail, the author furnishes a charming background 
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to the travels of Irving in the then unknown west. He uses copious 
footnotes and with telling interest and effect. He tells of Irving, 
the business man, minor diplomat and honored author returning 
to his native land after spending seventeen years in Europe; how 
he met, on the homecoming voyage, Charles J oseph Latrobe, tutor 
of the young Count DePortales; ‘‘Latrobe a man of a thousand 
occupations, a sportsman; Portales, sowing his wild oats, brilliant, 
frivolous, talented.’’ Irving by instinct and birth a naturalist and 
traveler, went along with these adventurers to Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, up the Hudson, Niagara Falls, on to Buffalo 
and into Ohio. 


In the conversations of these three, the Frenchman spoke of 
Colonel Chouteau of St. Louis, a trader in the Great Indian Country. 
“‘Ah, what a world of fun it would be to get in to that world of 
Indians, buffalo, bear, wild horses, strange forests,’’ said one. Irving 
thought it might be well to look in to that and so they did. 


Colonel Chouteau advised them he was just leaving St. Louis 
for his stores on the Saline near Fort Gibson and with him Indian 
Commissioner Henry Elisworth and a company of United States 
soldiers under Captain Bean. Arrangements were made and the ex- 
pedition to Fort Gibson and the Saline Country became a reality. 


The book is rendered attractive by its illustrations, some nine 
in number including an excellent portraiture of Irving by Peale. 
An unusually good map, tracing Irving’s journey from St. Louis by 
exact days and location showing for example, he reached Independ- 
ence, Missouri, September 24, twenty-one days out of St. Louis, 
down to Boudinot’s Station among the Osages, October 3 and reach- 
ing Fort Gibson October the 8th, 1832. Then out of Fort Gibson 
up the Verdigris and crossing it October 10 he reached the farthest 
point west in the Oklahoma country on October 24; turning thence 
south and keeping north of the South Canadian, he passes back to 
Cleveland and up through Hughes Counties as they are now and 
thence northeast, back to Fort Gibson, reaching there November 9. 
As the reader marks this winding, twisting arduous journey on 
horseback and a-foot, through an almost trackless region, in a space 
of a little more than one month, he is astounded at the physical 
powers of an Irving at the age of 49. 


McDermott takes Irving from Fort Gibson down the Arkansas 
River to Little Rock; thence after a warm welcome and rest down 
to Montgomery Point on the Mississippi all by steamboat and joy- 
ous leisure, on to New Orleans; then in due time moving on to Wash- 
ington, the capital, by way of Mobile up through South, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

It is an engaging volume and the Oklahoma University Press, 
noted throughout literary America for excellent workmanship, has 
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in its typing and format of the book increased its reputation for 
good book making. 


The editor, John Francis McDermott, is now at present serving 
as a captain with the Army Air Forces. He is a native of St. 
Louis. Washington University kept him as a member of the Eng- 
lish faculty for a number of years. He comes by a natural family 
trend into a deep interest of all things pertaining to the famous 
Chouteau family. He is a descendant of the House of Chouteau 
and his early books, Private Libraries in Creole St. Lowis, a glos- 
sary of Mississippi Valley French, and as editor of Tixrier’s Travels 
on the Osage Prairies, all mark him as an entirely able mind, and 
competent to offer his last charming volume, The Western Journals 
of Washington Irving. 

Oklahoma Historical Society. —Charles Evans 


Diary & Letters of Josiah Gregg, Excursions in Mexico & Califorma: 
1847-1850. Edited by Maurice Garland Fulton, with an Intro- 
duction by Paul Horgan. (Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1944. Pp. xvii, 396. Illustrated. $3.50). 


This is not a book about Oklahoma or Oklahomans, and reasons 
for including it in a section devoted to book reviews chosen espe- 
cially for residents and readers of the Sooner State might at first 
be difficult to find. But Oklahoma bears a distinct relationship 
to the whole southwestern frontier and the author and central 
figure of this volume crisscrossed this magnificent region and was 
himself an important part of it and its development. In that broader 
sense, then, there is all the reason for bringing this volume to the 
notice of readers of this journal who meanwhile might have missed it. 


This is the second volume of a set that brings to print the pri- 
vate journals and some letters of the man who was the first historian 
of the Santa Fe trail and the traffic along it. The first volume, 
published in 1941, covered those phases of Josiah Gregg’s life from 
his retirement from the Santa Fe trade through what has been de- 
scribed by a discerning writer of today as ‘‘The Decisive Year.’’ 
Gregg, early in 1847, rode horseback a thousand miles or more to 
join General Wool’s army then invading northern Mexico. Being 
well acquainted with the customs and language of the Mexican peo- 
ple, Gregg had hoped to be of some service to his country in that 
campaign. The present volume, a continuation of the Gregg journals, 
opens on the eve of the Battle of Buena Vista, of which there is a 
good account by Gregg who covered it from various spots to which 
he rode on horseback and at great danger to himself. But Gregg’s 
experiences with the American Army were brief and bitter. After 
a brief sojourn in the States, he was back in Mexico devoting him- 
self to his old occupation of ‘‘looking at the country.’? He saw 
much of Mexico, crossed to the Pacific, and sailed up the coast to 
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San Francisco where the fever and excitement of the gold rush ran 
high. Subsequent events took Gregg through Northern California 
and on the epic march that led to the discovery and exploration of 
- the Humboldt Bay, Grege’s life was claimed by starvation and ex- 
haustion. 


Gregg was a physician and at least an amateur botanist, geol- 
ogist and geographer. He was also a mysterious man of many moods. 
Sometimes this reflects flatteringly on his memory; sometimes it 
does not; always, or nearly always, these deep feelings color his 
journals and letters, making necessary a careful reading of them. 
Some of the greatest contributions, however, have come from the 
brains and hands of impassioned men and those who labor under 
_Strain or abuse. Gregg, to some extent, was no exception. His 
Commerce of the Prairies (published in 1844) has long been acclaimed 
by students of western history, who are now under great obligation 
to the University of Oklahoma Press for its part in the discovery 
and presentation of this attractive sequel. The journals have been 
annotated and reproduced with letters and other explanatory ma- 
terial. There is an introduction that is classic in style and brilliant 
in deseription. The decision to reproduce the journals in their en- 
tirety was perhaps a difficult one, since there is considerable ma- 
terial that will appear monotonous and repetitious to many readers, 
who would have entrusted the capable editors with the task of mak- 
ing a satisfactory job of the elimination. But, as the editors point 
out, readers are free ‘‘to lift their eyes over the obstructions’”’ and, 
as a result, the historian and reader with leisure have thus a fuller 
account by this important figure of the Greater Southwest. 


The National Archives, Washington, D. C. Gaston Litton 
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NECROLOGIES 
HUGH McCAIN JOHNSON 


1874-1944 


Hugh McCain Johnson, son of Herbert Pearson Johnson and his wife, 
Lucy (Fultz) Johnson, was born in Lexington, Mississippi on January 4, 
1874, and died at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on January 10, 1944; inter- 
ment at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. His paternal grandfather, Col. William 
P. Johnson, born in Anson County, North Carolina, on October 22, 1801, 
in 1825 married Eliza Pearson of Anson County, North Carolina. To this 
marriage came a son by the name of Herbert Pearson Johnson, born in 
Anson County, North Carolina, on December 22, 1847, and who died at 
Kosiusco, Mississippi in 1883. 

In 1851 Col. William P. Johnson with his family removed to Lexington, 
Mississippi, and on September 15, 1869 the son, Herbert Pearson Johnson, 
was married at Lexington, Mississippi to Lucy Fultz. To them were born 
three children whilst residents of Lexington, Mississippi:— Frank Pearson 
Johnson! and Hugh McCain Johnson, and a daughter Kate, born in 1876 
and died in her early teens. In 1877 they removed with their two sons 
from Lexington to Kosciusco, in Attalla County, and the father there en- 
gaged not only in the practice of law but also edited the Kosciusko Star. 
There, on January 3, 1879, another son was born to them, to-wit:— Her- 
bert Hunt Johnson. Their father left a modest estate which the wife and 
mother wisely conserved for the education of their children. Herbert Pear- 
son Johnson enlisted on June 2, 1863 as a Confederate Soldier in the 
Mississippi Confederate States Army, and attained the rank of Captain.2 


The eldest brother, Frank P. Johnson, attended the Mississippi A. & 
M. College 1886-7, 1887-88, 1888-89, and 1889-90, graduating therefrom with 
a Bachelor of Science Degree. Hugh McCain Johnson, his brother, en- 
tered the same college in January, 1888 as a sub-freshman and continued 
as a freshman in 1888-89 and completed the sophomore course 1889-90, 
when he went to Vanderbilt University for one year of. college work and 
then with his brother, Frank P. Johnson, entered into a partnership in 
acquiring the Kosciusko Star of which their father had been editor. Later 
the Attala Ledger was consolidated with the Star, now the Kosciusko Star- 
Herald. By working long hours and exercising their characteristic energy, 
skill and judgment in the operation of the paper, the two brothers built 
the country weekly into a profitable business. 


In 1892 when the late John Sharp Williams was first a candidate for 
Congress the Star, under the leadership of the two brothers, supported 
him and aided in his election. 


In 1895 the eldest brother sold his interest in the newspaper to his 
brother, Hugh McCain Johnson, and came to Oklahoma City, where he 
engaged as school teacher, in editorial work and in the insurance and 
mortgage business until in 1901, when he organized the Oklahoma City 
Sayings Bank, which was developed under his leadership and in 1903 was 


merged by him with the American National Bank, of which he became 
president. rf i. 4 Pe Ae peT 


» chronicles of Oklahoma, XVIL (December, 1939), No. 4, pp. 458-9. 
Robert H. Dunlop, Brigadier General, Acting The Adjutant General; and 


History of Attala County (typescript), p. 489, Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. 
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Hugh McCain Johnson, having disposed of his newspaper, came to 
Chandler, Oklahoma in 1898 and acquired a controlling interest in the 
Lincoln County State Bank and later organized the First National Bank 
of Chandler with which said bank was merged. In 1916 he acquired con- 
trol of the State Exchange Bank in Oklahoma City and it was operated 
by him until he acquired control of the State National Bank in said city. 
The First National Bank of Oklahoma City having been organized at the 
opening of Oklahoma Territory the control of it was acquired in 1897 by 
E. H. Cook and associates and operated by them under the name of the 
State National Bank until 1919 when a controlling interest in said bank 
was acquired by Hugh McCain Johnson and the State Exchange Bank was 
by him merged with the State National, of which Hugh McCain Johnson 
became President and by him the name First National was restored and 
he continued as President thereof until April 22, 1927 when the American 
National Bank, of which his brother, Frank P. Johnson, was President 
(17 Chronicles, pp. 458-459), was merged with the First National Bank, 
with Frank P. Johnson as President and Hugh McCain Johnson as Chair- 
man of the Board, and operated as the American-First National Bank and 
Trust Company until January 2, 1930, when the American-First National 
Bank having taken over the Security National Bank, the name was then 
changed to the First National Bank & Trust Company and continued with 
Frank P. Johnson as President, and Hugh McCain Johnson as Chairman 
of the Board, and so continued until the unexpected death of Frank P. 
Johnson, on October 5, 1935. Hugh McCain Johnson, until his death on 
January 8, 1944 filled the places of President and Chairman of the Board 
of said Bank. 

Said Bank had grown until it was the largest bank not only in Okla- 
homa City but also in the State and a credit to the two brothers and their 
associates connected therewith. 

Hugh McCain Johnson and Miss Mary Margaret Mills were married at 
Mascomb, Mississippi on 1st day of March, 1905. In all the activities of 
his life he was a success, a devoted and faithful son to his widowed mother 
and in his home life devoted and faithful and loving husband to his ac- 
complished wife who survives him. In every sphere of business he was 
a success, and loyal and faithful to his associates and friends. He was 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, a Life Member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and affiliated with the Democratic Party and in all of 
its associations from the earliest day until his health prevented it he was 
a wise and faithful counselor. His death was a great loss to the State. 

By Robert L. Williams. 


Durant, Oklahoma 


JOHN HENRY MILEY 
1878-1944 


John Henry Miley, son of Andrew Barnwell and his wife, Avarilla 
(Dollahite) Miley, was born at Bastrop, Texas, on February 23, 1878, and 
died at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on October 22, 1944; interment at Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

In 1901 he married Stella Warner of Batesville, Arkansas. After her 
death he married Cora May Brown of Arkadelphia, Arkansas, on June 12, 
1907. 

By his first marriage a daughter came, Cora A. Miley Harvey, and 
to the second mariage a son, William H. Miley. 

- John Henry Miley was educated in the common schools of Texas, 
graduating from Rockdale High School in 1893,1 and A. & M. College, of 
Texas. 


1See Record in “The Lair”, Texas publication 1936. 
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His father, Andrew Barnwell Miley, on account of his admiration for 
Ex-Governor Ross who was then President of the A. & M. College, College 
Station, Brazos County, Texas, sent him there to complete his education, 
but being too young to register at first as a regular student the President, 
Ex-Governor Ross, took him in his own home for some time to study. 
Mrs. Ross took as much interest in him as she would in her own son. 
She said he had such a fine sense of humor that he was always like sun- 
shine in their home. He was a member of The Ross Volunteers and 
President of the “Red Head Club” (himself red headed), and an officer 
in other clubs. At the Commencement in 1896 he was awarded the Bachelor 
of Science Degree in the Civil Engineering Department. Soon thereafter 
he began to read law in the office of Origain and Garwood, a firm com- 
posed of the late Captain B. D. Orgain and H. M. Garwood, who at the time 
of his death was a member of the law firm of Baker, Botts, Lovett & 
Garwood of Houston, Texas, and being admitted to the Bar in 1898 formed 
a law partnership at Bastrop with Jack Jenkins, later County Attorney of 
Bastrop County, and District Attorney for the Twenty-First Judicial Dis- 
trict. This partnership continued for about one year when it was dissolved 
and he formed a partnership with State Senator Paul D. Page, with his 
office located at Smithville in Bastrop County and after about three years 
his office was removed to Bastrop as a member of the firm of Page, 
Miley & Price (J. B. Price later District Judge of that District). His firm 
represented The Missouri-Kansas and Texas Railroad Company, the South- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, The Citizens State Bank of Bastrop, and 
many other substantial clients. His specialty was land law. his engineer- 
ing education making him especially proficient in that respect. 


In 1910 he removed from Texas to Shawnee, Oklahoma to engage in 
the practice of the law. From 1913-1915 he was special assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States as to Indian titles in the Creek 
and Seminole Nations. From 1915-1916 he was Assistant Attorney General 
of the State of Oklahoma and from April 17, 1917 until the second Monday 
of January, 1919, a Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma by appoint- 
ment of the Governor. Opinions prepared by him whilst a member of the 
court are reported in Oklahoma Reports 63-72, inclusive. After his retire- 
ment from the Supreme Court of Oklahoma he became a member of the 
law firm of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, of Burford, Miley, Hoffman & Burford 
and after the death of the late Judge John H. Burford and the late Judge 
Frank B. Burford the law firm was continued as Miley, Hoffman, Williams, 
France & Johnson, as existed at the time of his death.2 


He was a member of the Oklahoma, and the American Bar Associations. 
In his law practice he represented several large oil companies and had 
an important clientage. 


Judge Miley has been truly said to have been the guiding genius of 
the Boy Scout program in Oklahoma for nearly twenty years, having be- 
come interested and attached to it in 1918 when his only son, William H. 
hecame a Boy Scout, and he himself became a Scout Master and attended 
the summer camps as a leader and held every office in the Council, acting 
as its President in 1922 and 1923 and giving not only liberally in time, but 
also in finances in developing the local Council to greater growth and 
higher attainments. His greatest service was in 1923 when he influenced 
the National Council to conduct a series of regional training schools for 
Scout Leaders so as to put efficient tools in their hands to properly con- 
duct the program. As a reward for his efforts the first training school 
was conducted in his region and the ninth at New Braunfels, Texas. He 
served for many years on the National Council as representative of his 
district and so continued in his efforts until in the early 1930’s when 
owing to personal business responsibility and later the condition of his 


2 Who’s Who in America, Vol. 23 (1944-1945, pp. 1461-2 ty 
dale-Hubbell Law Directory, p. 924, Pp ) and Vol. I, Martin 
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aso he was forced to gradually turn the leadership over to younger 


He was a member of the Democratic Party and of the Episcopal Church. 

As a great and accomplished lawyer and leading member of the Bar 
as well as an outstanding jurist and a devoted husband and father and 
an upright citizen and faithful friend and civic leader he will be remem- 
bered in the history of the State. 


Robert L. Willi : 
Durant, Oklahoma r Williams 


REVEREND JAMES ALLEN PARKS 
1867-1945 


Reverend James Allen Parks, son of Thomas Jefferson Parks, and his 
Wife, Maria Ann (Thompson) Parks, was born March 20, 1867, about three 
miles west of Fort Gibson at a place on the old Texas road, where the 
family was temporarily located on their return to their home in the Dela- 
ware District, Cherokee Nation (now Delaware County) from the Red River 
country where they had refugeed on account of disorders of the Civil War. 
He had the following brothers and sisters:— 

1. Susan M. Parks, now deceased, who married E. E. Carr, son of Rev. 
John Carr, long time Methodist Missionary to the Choctaws, and Super- 
intendent of the Choctaw Schools, died at Grove, Oklahoma in 1943; 

2. Johnson Calvin Parks, deceased, died near Grove in 1928; 

3. Mary J. Parks, deceased, who married Robert F. Browning, and died at 
Coachilla, California in 1936; 

4. Emma Parks, now living, who married Robert Samuels, and now at 
Santa Anna, California; 

5. Anna Parks, deceased, who married James B. Woodall, and both died 
at McIntosh, New Mexico; 

6. Jefferson T. Parks, living, and residing at Tahlequah; 

7. Alma Parks, living, who married Henry C. Ballard, now at Afton, 
Oklahoma; 

8. James Allen Parks (subject of this article) ; 

9, Frances Elizabeth Parks, who married Davis Hill, Vinita, Oklahoma. 
(The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXI (March, 1943), No. 1, pp. 109-110.) 
His maternal grandfather, James Allen Thompson, came from Ireland, 

and settled in The Indian Territory, near Maysville, Arkansas, and near 
Fort Wayne, Indian Territory about 1820. He married Martha Lynch, 
daughter of Jeter and Nancy Lynch, who were the maternal great-grand- 
parents of James Allen Parks. 

His mother, Maria Ann Thompson, daughter of James Allen and Martha 
Lynch Thompson, married Thomas Jefferson Parks, whose parents were 
Samuel and Susan Taylor Parks of Tennessee, Samuel Parks being of 
Scotch-Irish descent. 

- The said father, Thomas Jefferson Parks, came from Tennessee in the 
Cherokee migration in 1838-39 and the said mother, Maria Ann Thompson, 
came with her family from Georgia in 1838 and were married in the Chero- 
kee Nation in the early 1840’s. The father, Thomas Jefferson Parks, was 
raised in the Cherokee Nation and served as a Captain in the Confederate 
States Army under Stand Waite and was in the Battles of Cane Hill, 
Prairie Grove and Cabin Creek. 

James Allen Parks was educated in the primary schools at the Cher- 
okee Orphanage near Tahlequah and at Salina, Cherokee Nation, and in 
the Cherokee Male Seminary at Tahlequah and at Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri, 1886-1887, 1887-1888, 1888-1889, 1889-1890 and 1890-1891 and was 


» 
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awarded the A. M. Degree at Central College, Fayette, Missouri, at the 
Commencement in 1891.1 He matriculated in the Religious and Theological 
Department of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, in 1893 and 
continued in 1893-1894-1895-1896 and was awarded the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity at the Commencement in 1896. 


He joined the Indian Mission Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South in 1896 and by succession he became a member of the Okla- 
homa Conference Methodist Episcopal Church South in 1906 and later 
when the Oklahoma Conference was divided into the East and West Con- 
ferences he became a Member of the East Oklahoma Conference and later 
was transferred to the West Oklahoma Conference and was stationed at 
Altus, Frederick and Hobart and served as Superintendent of the Orphan- 
age at Britton, and then was transferred back to the East Oklahoma Con- 
ference. 


His first appointment after he joined the Indian Mission Conference 
was at Eufaula and under the Indian Mission Conference was stationed at 
Woodward, Checotah, Tahlequah and in the Eastern Oklahoma Conference 
at Durant, Wewoka, McAlester, Grove, Welch, Coweta and was Presiding 
Elder of the Durant District, and at the time of his retirement he was sta- 
tioned at Haskell where he lived at the time of his death. 


His funeral was held at the Methodist Church in Haskell under an 
impressive service with nine ministers participating. 


He was married to Mary Florence Youngblood at Wesson, Mississippi 
on Dec. 31, 1914. He had met her while she was teaching at Tahlequah 
and he was Pastor of the Methodist Church there. She and their two 
children survive, one a son, Joseph B. Parks now in France with the 
Armed Forces of the United States of America with the Rank of Captain 
and a daughter, Mary Allen Parks, an Accountant with The General Paint 
Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and a grand-daughter, Florence Ann Parks, 
age two, daughter of Joseph B. Parks and his wife, Florence Evans Parks, 
the granddaughter and his wife being domiciled with his wife’s parents 
in Washington, D. C. 

He had retired on account of failing health and had resided at Haskell 
amid the people of his last charge who loved him. In his last sermon 
when he retired in 1988 he said “Life and religion had taught him to love 
everyone, and he could honestly say that he felt no bitterness against any 
living person.” As a scholarly Evangelical Preacher he sought to serve 
as a servant of his Master and to help everybody. He will be truly re- 
a sa for his kindly work among the poor as well as the better favored 
in life. 

By Robert L. Williams. 


Durant, Oklahoma 
WILL LINN 
1871-1944 


Will Linn, son of Lilburn Cyrus Linn, of Scotch-Irish descent, and his 


ang 


wife, Louisa Susan (Thornton) Linn, of English descent, was born at — 


Murray, Calloway County, Kentucky, on September 28, 1871, and died at 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, on January 29, 1944, where he was interred. 


The genealogy of his family in this country began with Adam Linn ~ 


who came from Ireland to the United States about 1745 and settled near 


Norfolk, Virginia, and there married Miss Sidney Ewing on February 2, — 


hea, who died in Trigg County, Kentucky, on June 1, 1832. Their descend- 
ants with the dates of their births and the name of the one through whom 


by Letter from Registrar of Vanderbilt University, Jan. 10, 1945; and letter from 
Registrar of Central College, Jan. 29, 1945, 
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Will Linn takes direct descent to the third generation are shown by italics 
in footnote one.! 


, The children of the said Lilburn Cyrus Linn, the father of the said 
Will Linn, and his wife, Louisa Susan (Thornton) Linn, being eight in 
number, four boys and four girls, the said Will Linn being the first to pass 
away, to-wit:— 

(Laura 77), Mrs. Will G. Harris, Nashville, Tennessee; 
(Conn 75), Lilburn Conn Linn, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 

(Will 72), deceased; 

(Emma 69), Mrs. Ryan Fugerson, Greenwood, Mississippi; 
(Ludie 64), Mrs. R. C, Butterworth, Mayfield, Kentucky; 
(Melas 61), John M. Linn, Murray, Kentucky; 

(Fannie 58), Mrs. Thomas S. Williams, Mayfield, Kentucky; 
(Ruben 56), Ruben P. Linn, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


He was educated in the schools of Murray, Calloway County, Kentucky, 
finishing at Murray Male and Female Institute. On January 12, 1897 he 
was married to Miss Willie Radford of Murray, Kentucky, to which union 
came one child, Miss Evelyn Linn, born December 9, 1899 who resides at 
Murray, Kentucky and has been for many years and is an outstanding 
teacher and executive in the Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. He was married a second time to Miss Lena Brock in 1912 at 
Chickasha, who survives him and resides at Chickasha. 


Soon after reaching his majority he prepared to follow in the steps 
of his father. He graduated with credit from the Law Department of the 
University of Louisville, Kentucky in 1895 and was associated with his 
father in the practice of the law at Murray in Calloway County, Kentucky. 


After having been engaged actively and successfully in the practice 
of law in the association with his father at Murray, in Calloway County, 
Kentucky, for over a decade, he with his father, removed in April, 1906, 
to the Indian Territory, and located at Chickasha, in the Chickasaw Nation, 
and he lived there continuously until his death, and engaged in the prac- 
tice of law with his father until after statehood, and on thé erection of 
the State, was appointed by the Governor as Secretary of the State Election 
Board and aided in organizing the election machinery under the State 
Government. 


1 James Linn, December 6, 1771 


Mary Ewing Linn, November 4, 1773 
Agnes Linn, January 25, 1775 
Charles Linn, September 11, 1777 
Joseph Linn, March 31, 1780 
Polly Linn, November 22, 1782 
Martha Linn, June 25, 1785 
Robert Linn, February 13, 1888 
Reuben Linn, May 25, 1790 
Betsy Linn, January 12, 1793 
Peggy Linn, April 3, 1795 

Isabel Linn, June 30, 1797. 


Joseph Linn, July 16, 1803 

George P. Linn, January 26, 1805 
Alpha Linn, February 7, 1807 

W. C. Linn, October 28, 1808 
Lilburn Linn, March 22, 1810 
Burneita Linn, February 23, 1812 
Manervia Linn, December 21, 1813 
Charles B. Linn, January 21, 1816 


Reuben Linn, February 16, 1818 
John L. Linn, June 20, 1820. 


V. P. Linn, May 1839 

John I. Linn, December 18, 1840 
Alice B. Linn, January 18, 1843 
Lilburn C. Linn, March 19, 1845 
B..B. Linn, January 17, 1847 
Mary. E. Linn, April 15, 1849 
Ward Linn, January 31, 1851 

W. C. Linn, August 29, 1856 
Agnes Linn, March 8, 1858. 


Laura Linn, October 15, 1867 
Conn Linn, October 11, 1869 
Will Linn, September 28, 1871 
Emma Linn, June 18, 1875 
Ludie Linn, June 8, 1880 

John Melas Linn, August 8, 1883 
Fannie May Linn, May 1, 1886 
Ruben Linn, November 25, 1888. 
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He qualified as Judge of the Superior Court of Grady County on 
October 14, 1910 and held same until it was discontinued by the Legislature 
in March, 1913, during which period he tried and disposed of 592 civil 
and 269 criminal cases, the last order being entered by him on March 22, 
1913. By election in January, 1915 he become Judge of the District Court 
of which Grady County was a part. Though the district was later changed 
by Legislative Act he was re-elected term after term and was holding said 
office at the time of his death, his judicial tenure in said area beginning 
with the Superior Court Judgeship and continuing as a District Judge the 
aggregate period of over thirty-three years. 

Under Act of March 15, 1915 the Governor was authorized at any time 
in his judgment the public interests would warrant it, the Supreme Court 
concurring therein, to designate not more than nine District Judges to 
act as a Supreme Court Commission, three sitting in a division, but for 
a period of not less than four months at a time. Under that authority 
Division No. 5 was created consisting of:— Charles B. Wilson, Jr., of Osage 
County, Will Linn of Grady County and T. P. Clay of Greer County.? 

His brother, Judge Conn Linn of Tulsa, had removed from Murray, 
Kentucky and located at Tulsa, Oklahoma, in September, 1909, there en- 
gaging in the practice of law, and at the November election in 1912 was 
elected County Judge of Tulsa County, serving one term, 1913-1914, and at 
the November election in 1914 elected District Judge of the Twenty-first 
Judicial District composed of Tulsa and Pawnee Counties and served 1915- 
16-17-18, voluntarily retiring therefrom in January, 1915, and since has 
been continuously engaged in the practice of law at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

In Kentucky, prior to coming to Oklahoma, Judge Conn Linn had been 
a member of the State Senate from the District composed of Calloway, 
Christian, Lyon, and Trigg Counties, and for a period its President protem, 
and prior to that time City Attorney of the City of Murray, and County 
Attorney of Calloway County, and a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Western State Normal School. 

The father, Lilburn Cyrus Linn, died at Chickasha, Oklahoma in 1920, 
interment in the cemetery at Murray, Kentucky. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he enlisted in Confederate States Army as a member of Com- 
pany H, Third Kentucky Regiment, but was disabled from further service 
at the Battle of Shiloh where he received wounds that made him a cripple 
for life. After the close of the war he was elected Sheriff of Calloway 
County, Kentucky, during which period he studied law and was admitted 
to the Bar to practice law, and for a time was a Circuit Judge of the 
Third Judicial District composed of Calloway, Lyon, Christian and Trigg 
Counties. His wife, the mother of his eight children, was born in Pitts- 
ylvania County, Virginia in 1847 and came with her parents over the Daniel 
Boone Trail when the travel was by hacks and wagons, to Kentucky. She 
died at Mayfield, Kentucky while on a visit to her daughter in 1927 and 
is buried by the side of her husband at Murray, Kentucky. She was a 
descendant of Mathew Thornton who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a delegate from New Hampshire. 


The original ancestors on the paternal side all settled in Virginia, 
and some on the maternal side in New England and gravitated to Virginia, 
and their descendants crossed the mountains to Kentucky and later some 
of them came to Oklahoma. 


The Linns and Thorntons sprang from pioneer families and held many 
positions of honor and trust—leaders in their community, taking an active 
interest in the public welfare and betterment of their country. In poli- 
tics uncompromising democrats—in a leading way were identified with 
their party, and supporters of the respective churches. 


257 Oklahoma Reports (State Report 1916) Division V, p. III, 59 Oklah 
Reports (State Report 1916) Division V, p. IIL ae A ai 
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On September 11, 1937 under his leadership the Grady Cout i y 
Club consisting of residents of said county on Sept. aly Sera ag ie 
At the time of its organization its officers were as follows:— Will Linn, 
President, Chickasha; Mrs. Wessie Burney Ray, Secretary, Chickasha, Okla- 
homa; Vice-Presidents, R. A. Thompson, Ninnekah, Oklahoma; and John 
C. MeVey, Verden, Oklahoma; Jerry Powell, Minco, Oklahoma: J. R. Burle- 
son, Rush Springs, Oklahoma; C. D. Van Dyke, Tuttle, Oklahoma; Chester 
Minter, Pocassett, Oklahoma: Dave Chitwood, Alex, Oklahoma. 


J Not only was he active in community organizations to preserve the 
history of the country and the lives and deeds of the pioneers, but in 
everything that went to the up-lift of the community. He was an active 
member of the Methodist Church as well as a loyal member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but not more active than was discreet and ethical and proper 
with his position as the Judge of a Court. 


By Robert L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 2 s 


JULIUS VALENTINE CONNELL 
1861-1944 


Julius Valentine Connell, born in Faulkner County, near Rosebud, 
Arkansas, on April 15, 1861, removed to and settled at Durant, Indian 
Territory on February 11, 1898, was a son of Alford Connell, born April 
6, 1828, near Newnan, Georgia, whose father was Thomas Connell of Scotch- 
Irish descent, born in Ireland, and whose mother was Mary Carolyn Harlan, 
= ee descent, born in North Carolina in 1831, whose father was Vance 

arlan. 


Alford Connell and Mary Carolyn Harlan were married July 3, 1848, 
at Newnan, Georgia, on a Sunday afternoon and the next day with her 
two sisters and their husbands, to-wit: Allan Cochran and his wife, Sally 
Cochran, and John R. Maddox and his wife, Alice Maddox, all traveling in 
ecarry-alls, started for their new home in Arkansas. 


Alford Connell and his wife, Mary Carolyn Harlan Connell first lo- 
eated in White County, Arkansas, and then in a short time moved to an- 
other side on their farm which location was in Faulkner County. The 
first home was at the foot of a hill by a spring and the second location 
was on top of the hill, where spring water was also abundant, their post 
office remaining Rosebud, Arkansas. Mary Carolyn Harlan was educated 
in North Carolina and interested in Missions. She was a teacher and 
continued to teach after locating in Arkansas. Alford. Connell, in addi- 
tion to his vocation as a farmer, was deeply interested in development of 
the country and in the advancement of community life. 


Julius Valentine Connell received his education in early years in the 
local schools. At the age of 19 years he entered Quitman College at Quit- 
man, Arkansas, and having completed his education he taught for over 
ten years in his home school district, his teaching career ending in 1893, 
having been elected in 1892 as State Senator as a Democrat for a term 
-of four years from the district composed of Faulkner and White Counties, 
covering the sessions of the Legislature that convened in the years of 1895 
and of 1897. He was active in civic and community and church interests. 


At the time he removed to the Indian Territory he owned property in 
Conway, Arkansas, and traded same for property in Durant, where he ar- 
rived on February 11, 1898, and engaged first in the Mercantile business 
and later, in 1902, was admitted to practice law at the bar of the United 
States Court of the Central District of the Indian Territory and all courts 
of the Indian Territory and on the erection of the State of Oklahoma was 
admitted to the bar of its Supreme Court of the State and actively engaged 
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in the practice of law, and so continued until after he was eighty 


of age. ; 


He was married to Isabella Loven on October 28, 1883 in Faulkner 
County, Arkansas, and to that union came the following children: 
Herschel Gardener Connell, now a resident of Houston, Texas; 
John Randal Connell, lawyer of Idabel, Oklahoma, now deceased, inter- 
ment at Durant; 
Vera Pearl Connell (Mrs. Henry G. Bennett), Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Trula May Connell (Mrs. Frank P. Hynds), Durant, Oklahoma. 


He was a Mason, Blue Lodge, first as a member of St. Mary Masonic 
Lodge, Rosebud, Arkansas, his membership transferred to Durant A. F. & 
A. M. Lodge No. 45. He was also a Knight Templar, Royal Arch, Durant 
No, 28, and a Shriner. As a member of the Methodist Church at Durant, 
he was district and local steward and Sunday School Superintendent and 
delegate to the district and annual Conferences. He served successive 
terms as member of the Durant City Council and was a Trustee of the 
Municipal Library of Durant. He was County Registrar of Bryan County 
and United States Commissioner at Durant, for over twenty years, in each 
capacity until he retired therefrom on account of age. 


He was an agreeable and kindly man in his various contacts in life 
but of best moral courage and always aligned on the side of the best 
citizenship, a fine citizen and active member and supporter of his church 
in all its obligations as well as the Democratic Party and a loyal friend, 
and a faithful and devoted husband and father. As such he will be re- 
membered and appreciated. 


years 
Vrlesy 


By Robert L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


NATHANIEL BERT SMITH 
1878-1944 


Nathaniel Bert Smith, born on August 30, 1878, in Whitley County, 
Kentucky, was the son of Marshall M. and Patty (Mayfield) Smith. His 
father had served in the Union Army during the War between the States. 


After completing the course in the public schools of his home com- 
munity, he attended the Baptist College in Williamsburg, Kentucky. In 
1896, he came to Tecumseh, Oklahoma, where he clerked in the general 
merchandise store owned by his cousin, I. A, Smith. Four years afterward, 
he moved to Wewoka where he held a position as bank clerk, leaving this 
in 1903 to run his own general merchandise store in Wewoka. He became 
actively identified with the cotton business in 1907 and the owner of cotton 
gins at Wewoka, Holdenville, and Sasakwa. From that time he was an 
outstanding leader in this business in Eastern Oklahoma for twenty years, 
moving his headquarters to Oklahoma City in 1919. He became interested 
in the oil industry as an operator and eventually had wide. holdings in 
the state, serving in later years as president of the Middle States Royalty 
Corporation, the Smith-Poe Company, and the Bert N. Smith Royalty Inc. 
He was also secretary-treasurer of the Seminole Oil Company with head- 
quarters in the Key Building, Oklahoma City. 


On January 29, 1908, Mr. Smith was united in marriage to Miss Willie 
HH. Williams of Greenville, Texas, who was the daughter of Sherwood Wil- 
liams, a descendant of John Tisdale, a veteran of the American Revolution 
from South Carolina. Mr. Smith is survived by his wife and their daughter, 
Patty Lee Smith, and their son, Nathaniel Bert Smith, Jr. 


The daughter, Patty Lee, received both her B.A., and M.A. degrees 
in the Department of English from the University of Oklahoma, where 
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she was active in student organizations, including Mortar Board Alpha 
Lambda Delta, Chi Delta Phi English Honorary Scholastic Sorority, and 
Pi Beta Phi Sorority (president of the Norman Chapter) . She was united 
. in marriage to John H. Poe, an attorney, the youngest of five sons of Judge 

Lewis M. Poe, a pioneer attorney of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Poe are residents of Tulsa and the parents of two sons: John H. Poe, 
Jr., born July 10, 1938, and Lewis Nathaniel Poe (namesake of his grand- 
fathers Poe and Smith), born October 4, 1943. 


The son, Nathaniel Bert Smith, Jr., graduated from Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, and from Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana. He 
attended the University of Oklahoma where he was a student of petroleum 
engineering, and a member of Beta Theta Pi Fraternity and of Bombardiers 
and Scabbard and Blade military fraternities. Commissioned second lieu- 
tenant of Field Artillery, Reserve Officers Training Course, University of 
Oklahoma, he was called into the service April 4, 1942, attended the School 
-of Fire at Fort Sill, and sailed for duty overseas November, 1942, in the 
Armored Division of General George S. Patton’s Task Force. First Lieu- 
tenant Smith served through the Tunisian and Sicilian campaigns and is 
now in active combat on the Western Front in Europe. 


Mr. Smith’s principal interest in later years was in his activity as 
president of the Oklahoma Life Insurance Company, established by charter 
from the State on March 10, 1927. The progress of this company was a 
tribute to his insight and ability. In devoting himself to this work, his 
own statement proved his deep concern for his fellowman: “My final de- 
cision to enter the life insurance business and build a company on the 
right basis—an old line, legal reserve company—was based on the fact 
that I could do all men good, particularly the average man, as these com- 
prise ninety-five to ninety-seven per cent of our population.” 


Mr. Smith was a Mason, member of the Blue Lodge at Wewoka, re- 
ceived the 32nd Degree, Scottish Rite, in the Albert Pike Lodge, McAlester, 
Oklahoma, and was a member of the Ancient Order of the Mystic Shrine. 
He was a member of the Presbyterian Church. He was active as a Re- 
publican in politics and took part in community affairs, serving two terms 
as a member of Wewoka Town Council. His social organizations included 
the Oklahoma City Club and the Oklahoma Golf and Country Club. 


Nathaniel Bert Smith will be remembered as a loving husband and 
father and an outstanding citizen whose talents and desire to do a good 
work for his fellowman have placed his name among those leaders who 
actively promoted the great development of the Territory and the State 
during the first half century of Oklahoma’s history as a commonwealth. 

By Muriel H. Wright. 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


January 25, 1945 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, January 25, 1945, with Judge Robert L. Williams, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 4 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma 
HEstill-Harbour, Hon. George L. Bowman, Dr. E. HE. Dale, Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank 
Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. R. M. Mountcastle, H. L. Muldrow, Judge 
Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, and Dr. Charles Evans, the Secre- 
tary. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the absentee members 
be excused as having given good and sufficient reasons for their absence. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Senator Bowman made the motion that the reading of the Minutes of 
the last meeting, held October 23, 1944, be passed subject to be called for 
consideration upon request. The motion was seconded and, by unanimous 
vote, carried. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn made the motion that the Daughters uf the Amer- 
ican Revolution be permitted to have Colonial book cases built in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society Library under the plans submitted by them, for 
their collection of Library books; and that a committee from the Board 
of Directors be appointed to cooperate with them. The motion was seconded 
and the vote for its adoption was unanimous. 


The report of the Treasurer of the Society was submitted and on mo- 
tion, duly seconded, by a unanimous vote was received and filed. 


The report of the Secretary, on motion duly seconded, by unanimous 
vote, was ordered received and filed. 


The following gifts were presented for the archives of the Society 
and accepted: (1) Honorary Appointment by the Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma of T. J. Ellis, Jr., as a delegate to the convention of the Okla- 
homa branch of the League to Enforce Peace, to be held in Oklahoma 
City on the 29th day of March, 1917. Presented by Tom Ellis. (2) A large 
silver medal which was presented by President Thomas Jefferson to Thomas 
Chisholm, the last Cherokee hereditary war chief, which was formerly 
in the possession of Mrs. Narcissa Chisholm Owen, mother of the Honor- 
able Robert L. Owen, Washington, D. C., former Senator from Oklahoma, 
who presented this medal to the Society, through the Honorable Robert 
S. Kerr, Governor of Oklahoma, in a letter as follows: 


“ROBERT LATHAM OWEN 
2400 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Robert S. Kerr, January 23, 1945. 
State Capitol Building, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Dear Governor: 


In January, 1809, President Thomas Jefferson in Washington gave to 
my grandfather, Thomas Chisholm, a Cherokee Chief, a silver medal about 


oe 
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five inches across containing on one side the effigy of Jefferson and on 


ie side two clasped hands beneath the words, ‘Peace and friend- 


My grandfather and his father, John D. Chisholm, b i 

: 4 ‘ , by agreement with 
President Jefferson took the first band of Western Cherokees, then located 
in Alabama and Tennessee, to the lands on the Arkansas River where 
they made a preliminary settlement on White River and on the Arkansas. 


By treaty of 1828, the United States ceded to the Western Cherokees 
lands now comprising a part of Oklahoma. 


My mother was born at Webbers Falls, October 3, 1831. She cherished 
the medal given to my grandfather by President Jefferson and gave it 
to me many, many years ago. 


I was glad on Sunday morning, last, January 21, when you and Dr. 
Bennett called to see me to hand you this medal and request that you 
have it placed on display in the Historical Museum in Oklahoma so that 
interested people might see it. Of course, I retain the title to this medal 
subject to future disposition but in all probability shall leave it in the 
Museum permanently as a historical relic. 

I thank you for your willingness to receive the medal from me and 
your willingness to have it placed where people can see it who might be 
interested. 

‘Peace and friendship’ is the need of the world and the time has come 
when the increasing intelligence of the human race will establish and for- 
ever protect the ‘peace and friendship’ of the world. With kindest regards. 

Your friend, 
(signed) Robert L. Owen.” 


- (3) Two brochures (a) The Social Homesteader (Offprint from Nebraska His- 
tory, v. 25, no. 3), by Edward Everett Dale: (b) The End of the Indian Problem 
(Reprinted from the Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1942, v. III), by Edward Everett Dale. Presented by the Author. 
(4) A portrait of the late Mrs. Alice M. David, Methodist Missionary and 
Temperance Union worker. Presented by Mrs. Anna B. Korn for Anna 
Gordon Unit of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Judge Doyle made the motion that these presentations be accepted 
with thanks to Tom Ellis, Senator Robert L. Owen, Dr. E. E. Dale, and 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn. The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote. 

The following list of applicants for membership was presented: 

LIFE: Mrs. Virgil Browne, Edmond; Lt. Col. Ross H. Routh, Oklahoma 
City. 

ANNUAL: Alfred Aaronson, Tulsa; George B. Austin, Oklahoma City; 
Professor Nels M. Bailkey, Tulsa; Betty Jo Beck, Norman; Mrs. C. C. 
Brooks, Oklahoma City; Mrs. I. Frank Brown, New York City; Mrs. AR ISS 
Buchanan, Norman; Mrs. Ray M. Buck, Bartlesville; Forrest Butler, Okla- 
homa City; Charles S. Caldwell, Oklahoma City; Walter O. Christie, Okla- 
homa City; Rev. Warren P. Clark, Muskogee; Edith Clason, Oklahoma City; 
H. B. Cobban, Miami; Mrs. Annie M. Coblentz, Stillwater; Colonel Joseph 
Cohen, New Orleans, Louisiana; Mrs. Blanche Boze Cooper, Oklahoma City; 
Hudson Cooper, Carrollton, Missouri; Millard Cope, Marshall, Texas; 
Murray L. Coppock, Cherokee; L. E. Crawford, Lawton; Stephen D. Crouch, 
Norman: Mrs Ruth Darr, Freedom; C. C. Davis, Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
W. E. S. Folsom-Dickerson, Austin, Texas; Valentine Domoney, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth DuBois, Guthrie; John W. Dunn, Norman; 
George Ellefson, Jr., Fort Smith, Arkansas; Don Emery, Bartlesville; John 
England, Fort Smith, Arkansas; W. B. Fitch, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Oscar 
Gardner, Hatfield, Arkansas; George H. Garmon, Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. B. Graybill, Leedey; Eugene P. Gum, Oklahoma City; Mrs. D. 
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Tudor Harrell, Silver Spring, Maryland; C. R. Hayes, Oklahoma City; 
Captain R. Lee Haynes, Norman; Charles A. Heirich, Muskogee; Mrs. Lu- 
cille Iris Hinshaw, Norman; Dr. Arthur F. Hoge, Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
Miss Martha M. Huster, Tulsa; Dr. Joe Jennings, Evanston, Illinois; R. 
Johnson, Guthrie; Rev. M. Jordan, Tecumseh; Harry B. Kniseley, Tulsa; 
Cornelius Kroll, Houston, Texas; Gus Krone, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Bh. Ps 
Ledbetter, Oklahoma City; John F. Loessin, Oklahoma City; J. H. Logan, 
Hitchita; Mrs. J. E. McDowell, Oklahoma City; W. E. McGehee, Enid; Mrs. 
Alice Sutton McGeorge, Enid; Guy Bruce Massey, Broken Bow; Paul May, 
Muskogee; Mrs. Helen N. Mitchell, Guthrie; Mrs. Ruth E. Moon, Guthrie; 
Carl F. Moore, Norman; Mrs. Sam L. Morley, Oklahoma City; R. E. L. 
Mugg, Oklahoma City; W. S. Murphy, Norman; Mrs. A. Roscoe Norris, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Lucille M. Oldham, Tecumseh; 8S. C. Ortner, Oklahoma 
City; Clyde H. Porter, Kansas City, Missouri; J. E. Randolph, Oklahoma 
City; Judge W. E. Rice, Oklahoma City; O. H. Richards, Arnett; A. B. 
Richert, Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. M. Riddle, Oklahoma City; Charles A. 
Rockwood, Oklahoma City; Hack Rodgers, Oklahoma City; H. L. Sanders, 
Tulsa; Mrs. L. W. Scott, Oklahoma City; Antonette Sebastian, Oklahoma 
City; Edwin R. Shapard, Muskogee; Felix Simmons, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Annie M. Sooter, Oklahoma City; Guy Spottswood, Norman; Dr. G. M. G. 
Stafford, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Mrs. R. H. Stanley, Hugo; W. F. Stilley, 
McLoud; U. S. Stone, Oklahoma City; Miss Alta Taylor, Poteau; Miss 
Katharine Terry, Sperry; Mrs. Harry Tinker, Stillwater; Frederic E. 
Voelker, St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. Leverett West, Ardmore; Wilbur 8S. 
White, Tishomingo; A. H. Witherspoon, Oklahoma City. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that each be elected and re- 
ceived as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. The 
motion was seconded and carried by a unanimous vote. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas made the motion that the name plates and the 
United States flag from the U. S. S. OKLAHOMA, which was sunk during 
the attack on Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941, be secured for the Historical 
Society collections; and that a committee be appointed to make contacts 
with the proper authorities. The motion was seconded and by unanimous 
vote carried. 


_The Chair appointed the following committee to make contacts in se- 
curing these relics: Mrs. John R. Williams, Chairman; Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, and Sen. George L. Bowman. 


The President read a letter from the Missouri Historical Society in 
regard to a microfilm of the St. Louis Republican, covering the period from 
1825 to 1870, not now being published. 


_ Judge Thomas A. Edwards made the motion that the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society purchase the film of the St. Louis Republican for the archives 
of the Society at the cost stated in the letter; and that the Secretary be 
authorized to secure information as to how to proceed. 


The motion was seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor and, upon a vote, 
unanimously carried. 


The President read a letter from Mr. Wirt Franklin, of Ardmore, re- 
garding a painted portrait of himself which had been solicited by the late 
Jasper Sipes. 4 

Senator Bowman made the motion that the Secretary be instructed 
to write Mr. Franklin and inform him that the Society would be pleased 


to accept his portrait for the art gallery. The motion was seconded and, 
by unanimous vote, carried. 


The Secretary read the report of the membership contest carried on 
the past year by the Board and the staff members. The member of the 
Board securing the largest number of new members during the year was 
declared to be Mr. H. L. Muldrow and he was awarded the $50 offered 
and presented by Judge Hefner. The staff member who secured the lar- 
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gest number of new members was Miss Muriel H. Wright, which entitled 
her to a life membership in the Society under the rules of the contest. 


The motion was made that Miss Wright be made a life member of the 
Society by reason of her having won this honor during the membership 
_-contest. The motion was seconded and carried by a unanimous vote. 
The Secretary read an affidavit from Otis Leader asking for the re- 


turn of some articles of World War I which he said:he had lent to the 
Society. 


; Senator Bowman made the motion that the Secretary get the informa- 
tion pertaining to these articles and get the advice of Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Judge Baxter Taylor and the President before these articles are 


returned to the alleged owner. The motion was seconded and by unanimous 
vote carried. 


The Secretary reported that no petition was filed by January 1, 1945, 
for the election of any successors to the five members of the Board whose 
terms expired at this time; namely, Gen. William S. Key, Oklahoma City; 
Judge Harry Campbell, Tulsa; Judge Baxter Taylor, Oklahoma City; Judge 
ah A. Hefner, Oklahoma City, and Mrs. John R. Williams, Oklahoma 

ity. 

Judge Doyle made the motion that the rules be suspended and the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous vote for their re-election, 
for the ensuing five year term, of the five members of the Board whose 
terms had expired with this meeting. The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote, and they were declared as re-elected. 

The President reported that Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, who is ill, called 
from her home in Wayne, Oklahoma, and reported that her health is im- 
proving and she hoped to be able to attend the next meeting of the Board. 

A resolution was passed by the Board, by unanimous vote, express- 
ing hope for her speedy recovery and the desire that she will be abie to 
attend the next meeting of the board. 

Judge Taylor made the motion that the membership contest, under the 
previous arrangements, be renewed under the offer of Judge Hefner to 
again give $50 to the Board member securing the most new members dur- 
ing the year be accepted. The motion was seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote. 

The motion was made that Judge Hefner be thanked for his interest 
and cooperation and aid in increasing the membership of the Society. The 
motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

Judge Hefner made the motion that a vote of thanks be given to the 
Board members and the staff members who worked so faithfully and splen- 
didly during the contest to secure new memberships. The motion, seconded 
by Judge Taylor, was carried by unanimous vote. 

The motion was made that a committee be appointed to see about the 
silver from the U. S. S. OKLAHOMA. The motion was seconded and the 
vote for its adoption was unanimous. 

The Chair appointed the following committee: Judge Robert A. Hef- 
ner, Judge Baxter Taylor, and the Secretary, Dr. Charles Evans. 

The motion was made that the meeting be adjourned subject to the 
‘call of the President. The motion, duly seconded, earried by unanimous 


ee Robert L. Williams, President 


presiding. 
Charles Evans, Secretary 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety: 


1. Name 
Address 
2. Name 
See ees ee ee ee 
3. Name 
Address 
4. Name 
Address 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
to its members. 


Nominated by: 


Address 


Wak 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 
Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


required ice pes 


(Signed) 2222. ee = 


P.O. Addreit..42 3 ee eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates 
all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


; 


4 


: 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men_ interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 


“motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 


collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 


articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 


book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 


© be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 


4 


- cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 


_ open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
_ college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
_ search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
___ history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
- and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
Ea subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 


may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
_ the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 


_ ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


